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Conversation in the Mountains. 


CONSCIENCE. 


A man to whom we presented Tue 
paciric, remarked, ‘‘ No, he wanted no 
religious help. He had a conscience, 
which was his guide.” 

‘‘Conscience,” said we, ‘‘ what is 
that?” 

“Jt is that,” said he, ‘‘ which God 
has given every man to tell him what is 
yight and wrong. 

“But,” said we, ‘‘it differs in its tell- 
ing to different men. What one man’s 
conscience tells him to do, another 
man’s conscience tells him not to do.” 

“No,” said he, ‘‘ this is only educa- 
tion.” 3 

Then,” said we, ‘‘ certainly, educa 
tion changes the conscience; for the 
eonsciences Of Mohammedans, and 
heathen, and the Christians often vary 
greatly.” | 

‘The heathen,” said he, ‘‘ are not 
civilized.” 

‘Very well,” said,we, ‘‘and civil- 
ization is education, and conscience 
varies With education.” 

‘The conscience,” said he, ‘‘ is that 
which God has given us to tell us what 
is right, and wrong. It is not educa- 
tion.” | 

‘‘ Yes,” said we, ‘‘ the conscience is 
not, itself, education; but its action is 
according to education—so that, practi- 
cally, it is the creature of education. 
You mistake in your very idea of con- 
science. It does not tell what is right, 
and wrong; it merely tells us to do 
what we believe to be right, and avoid 
what we believe to be wrong. Or, 
whatever a man believes to be right, 
that the conscience tells him todo; and 
whatever a man believes to be wrong, 
the conscience tells him to avoid, con- 
demning him if he does it.” 

“Then,” said he, ‘‘ conscience is not 
a guide to man.”’ 

“Tt is a guide,” said we, ‘‘ but not 
alwaysatrue guide. It varies with the 
belief, and a man must look at evidence 
so as to correct his belief, that his con- 
science may be correct.” 

*“ But conscience,” said he, ‘‘ is God’s 
monitor, placed in our breast as the 
voice of God, telling us to do right.” 

Certainly,” said we, ‘‘ it is of God, 
and as his voice, it does tell us to do 
right; but it does not, of itself, tell us 
what is right. It is the work of the 
reason to look at the evidence, and 
judge what is right; then conscience 
says, ‘Doit.’ Thus, the conscience is 
just as likely to be in itself wrong, as 
the sincere belief is liable to be wrong.” 

“‘T have not,” said he, ‘‘ looked upon 
itso; for then man has no safe or sure 
guide.” 

‘His only safety,” said we, ‘‘ lies in 
his getting a sure educator, for his 
conscience goes with education. Now, 
the only possible sure educator is God, 
who comes to us by the Bible, and by 
his Spirit, to educate us aright. If we 
choose him as our educator, and do 
follow him perfectly, then we shall 
have a perfect guide; our belief will be 
right, and the conscience will be right,” 

“Well,” said he, ‘‘I feel that my 
conscience guides me aright.” 

**So,” said we, ‘‘does the Moham- 
medan feel and think, and the heathen 
the same, too. How do you know that 
it is right in your case?” 

‘“‘I feel,” said he, “that it is; and 
this, I think, is enough.” 

‘In this case, then,” said we, ‘‘ you 
take feeling as your evidence or guide. 
But feeling is often a result of preju- 
dice, or even sinful choice. 
feeling, but reason, which is to tell you 
What is right; and this reason needs to 
be educated by God, through the Bible 
and his Spirit, if you are to be right.” 

“Well,” said he, ‘‘if a man’s con- 
Science tells him he is right, and he 
obeys it, he is pretty safe.” | 

“Do, friend,” said we, ‘‘ look over, 
anew, the subject, and see that con- 
Science is only to tell you. to do what 
you believe to be right, and then seek 
to God for true guidance. But here is 
*n explanation of a remarkable fact. 
Generally, the more really good a man 
18, the more he is troubled by con- 
Science; while the more erroneous he 
18, the less is he thus troubled.” 

‘Why, how is that ?” said he. 
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‘* The worldly and selfish, and even 
wicked men,” said we, ‘‘ overlooking, 
or turning from, the standard of God, 
set up their own standard of right, and 
easily come almost or fully up to this, 
their own standard, so as to feel at ease 
in their conscience. But the true chris- 
tian, good man, taking the perfect 
standard of holiness which God gives, 
feels constantly that he falls short of it, 
and thus feels condemned in his con- 
science. But through Christ and the 
aid of God’s grace, he constantly keeps 
striving to rise higher and higher up 
toward this perfect standard of God. 
Thus, the truly good man, yielding to 
the education of God, makes progress 
in virtue, and advances with the truth, 
with a more and more active conscience, 
till, at length, he will, in the goodness 
and mercy of God, through Christ, 
come to holiness in heaven, certainly, 
if not before. This is the conscience, 
my friend; this is the education, and 
this the God, our Educator, we need. 
Do seek all of him, and not lean to 
your own erring prejudices, conscience, 
and reason. For this, is the Bible 
given us, and all of the means of relig- 
ious education.” ¥. 


Letter from the Sandwich Islands. 


Makawao, Mau, Febuary 20, 1871. 
Eporrors Paciric: In a communication 
which appeared in the Hawaiian Ga- 
zette of January 18, I gave some account 
of a surgical operation successfully 
performed by Dr. Beratz, a German 
surgeon of undoubted skill. Being a 
scientific gentleman, and perhaps a 
traveler from inclination, having spent 
several years in the United States, vis- 
iting many parts of the country, and 
several tribes of Indians atthe south 
and west, he came to the Islands, I 
think, in 1869. I first heard of him 
through the Hawaiian Cazetie of May 4, 
1870, in which it is stated that Dr. 
Beratz, the German naturalist, had 
just returned to Honolulu, from a 
scientific tour: over the island of Ha- 
waii, where he spent more than four 
months in observations and researches 
of various kinds, connecting the geolo- 
gy and archeology of the Hawaiian 
group. | 

The editor of the Hawaiian Gazette 
obtained permission to make extracts 
from Dr. Beratz’ journal and memo- 
randa, which fill more than two col- 
umns of his paper of May 4, 1870, and 
which, he remarks, ‘‘we think, will be 
perused with interest by our readers.” 
Iam sure I, for one, was much inter- 
ested in reading the article, and I re- 
gard the paper as of great value. I 
should like to see it in the columns of 
the Pacrric and other papers. Since 
his return from Hawaii, Dr. Beratz has 
spent several weeks on the eastern side 
of Maui, ascending our noble mount- 
ain, Kahalea-ka-la, 10,000 feet above 
the level of the sea, descending into 
the crater, a depth of 2,783 feet, accord- 
ing to Wilkes, he passed through, and 
reached the sea coast at Kaupo, and 
thence to the district of Haua. In due 
time he will probably give to the pub- 
lic some account of this visit, and of 
his examination of our crater, which, 
though an extinguished one, is much 
larger and deeper than Kilauea, the 
active crater at the base of Mauna Loa, 
on Hawaii. 

I speak of our crater as an extin- 
guished one; it is so, and has been 
so for many years. I know of no 
one who has seen it in astate of 
activity, nor are there any distinct 
traditions of such a state. Still 
no one who has descended into this 
‘‘deep gorge,” as Wilkes styles the cra- 
ter of Kahalea-ka-la, or looks down in- 
to it or travels around the island of 
Maui, can doubt that this crater has 
once been the seat of Pele’s fearful 
reign. Within its bosom there is a line 
of hills, of scoria or cones, sixteen in 
number. Looking down from the sum- 
mit of the mountain upon these cones 
—and they can all be seen at a single 
glance—they appear of the size of hay- 
cocks scattered about a farmer’s mead- 
ow; but Wilkes says some of them are 
five or six hundred feet high. Though 
the fires of Kahalea-ka-la are extinguish- 
ed to human appearance, and as we 
fondly hope, still we know that He 


whose breath once kindled them, can 
cause them again to burst forth, and 
renew their destructive agency on our 
plains and valleys. Since my residence 
on Maui, though earthquakes have not 
been unfrequent, they have been slight, 
and have not caused alarm; but at 
about 10 o’clock Sabbath evening, of 
Febuary 19, we were thoroughly arous- 
ed by long-continued shocks. For 
once we realized, though not on the 
same island as Kilauea, that we were 
not far distant from that scene of ter- 
rible action. I judge that from the 
time our house began to tremble to the 
moment we could say it was over, from 
one to two minutes had elapsed, and 
they were the longest minutes of my 
life. It seemed that the house would 
never cease its fearful motion. Mrs. 
Green opened the outer door, and 
directed our eyes to the summit of Ka- 
halea-ka-la, half expecting that there 
was being an eruption of that immense 
crater, so violent were the throes which 
caused our habitation to tremble. We 
were about to awaken our children; 
but ere we had time to do so, He to 
whom we had directed our eyes for 
aid, said, ‘‘Peace, be still,” and all 
was quiet. In the course of the night 
there were two or three additional 
shocks, though comparatively slight, 
and yesterday, the 20th, a more severe 
one. During the convulsion on Sab- 
bath evening, the 19th, there was a 
continuous roaring, as of a mighty 
wind, but I suppose there was no wind 
at all, but the noise was caused by the 
commotion among the fig-trees, our 
house being surrounded by several 
groves of this tree, many of them of 
large size, and of great height. Our 
clock stopped at 10 o’clock precisely. 
At Honolulu, the town clock was stop- 


ped at a quarter past ten, which shows 


us too slow by Honolulu time, and 
enables us to regulate our clock. I 
am happy to report that no planter on 
the island of Maui has lost a chimney, 
and in my neighborhood but little 


damage has been sustained; more at 
Wailuku, and still more at Lahaina, 


the houses built of stone being more 
or less injured. The next issue of our 
weekly papers at Honolulu will give us 
the losses sustained at the metropolis, 
and at other places on the island of 
Oahu. We wait anxiously to hear 
from the island of Hawaii, which may 
be said to be the mother of earthquakes, 
so far as this group is concerned. We 
hope our friends at San Francisco, and 
at other places in your goodly state, 
have been saved this fearful shaking: 
terrible as is such a phenomenon in the 
country, it is much more soin a crowd- 
ed city like yours. 


In such a time as this, when every- 
thing around us is in a. state of pertur- 
bation so that the solid ground seems 
unreliable, how greatly do we need 
faith in God, sweet and entire confi- 
dence in Him who is our refuge and 
strength, a very present help in trouble. 
The writer of the forty-sixth Psalm had 
his eye on some terrible commotion, 
either physical or political, which sent 
him to God as the refuge and strong- 
hold of his people and banished fear. 
‘‘Therefore will not we fear,” is his 
language, ‘‘though the earth be re- 
moved, and though the mountains be 
carried into the midst of the sea; 
though the waters thereof roar and be 
troubled, though the mountains shake 
with the swelling thereof.” Commen- 
tators generally think the psalm was 
composed on the occasion of the deliv- 
erance of Jerusalem from Sennacherib’s 
invasion. © This is not improbable; still 
it seems to me thé writer borrowed his 
figures from what he had seen and 
known of earthquakes, storms, and 
other convulsions of nature. This may 
have been the opinion of the judicious 
Scott, who on this psalm has the fol- 
lowing remark: ‘‘Earthquakes, and 
other terrible convulsions in nature, are 
often made emblems of great commotions 
in nations, the fall of empires, revolu- 
tions and other public calamities. But 
if imagination should be employed to 
conceivé of such desolations, as are not 


likely to be realized in the full literal 


import of the terms here used till the 
consummation of all things; still the 


presence and power of an Almighty 


| Protector and Upholder would suffice 
to secure the church and ‘every true 
member of it; and strong faith would 
exclude terror even in the prospect of 
such tremendous scenes.” The Lord 
grant the writer and each reader of 
these lines such faith as characterized 
the goodly company whose names are 
preserved by an apostle in the eleventh 
chapter of Hebrews. | 
Inwriting to the editor of the Hawai- 
ian Gazette, copied from the Paciric 
your article, under the head of ‘A 
Crooked Place Made Straight,” in which 
you explain how it happened that cer- 
tain reflections on the Hawaiian gov- 
ernment, as that it was pursuing a very 
singular and short-sighted policy in 
forbidding planters to convert their 
skimmings and molasses ‘into rum, got 
into the Pacrric. Your explanation, 
and repudiation, the suggestions of 
that article, are perfectly satisfactory to 
me, and I am sure they must have been 
to all who read them. The then editor 
of the Commercial Advertiser, to whom 
you alluded, has since sold out his es- 
tablishment, as you are probably aware. 
As he does not at present edit’ a paper 
in the English language, he will prob- 
ably say nothing on the subject. I 
sincerely hope the Hawaiian govern- 
ment will, as you suggest, go a step 
further and absolutely prohibit the sale 
‘fof spirits upon the islands for any other 
than medical purposes.” Iam sorry 
to say that intemperate drinking is stil} 
common on the islands. Of the state 
of things, in this respect, at Honolulu, 
Ihave nothing to report at present; 
but there is a great deal of drunken- 
ness on Maui, not mainly from drink- 
ing distilled spirits, but from imbibing 
liquors of various kinds called beer— 
vile compounds, which are destroying 
both body and soul. The use of awa 
is GR very common; but of 
this na¥eotic, and of the progress of 
leprosy, among the people, I must defer 
speaking to another opportunity. Till 
then allow me to say, that with prayer 
to God on your behalf, and for your 
noble state, I remain your brother in 
the Lord, Jona. S. GREEN. 


Wanderings in Southern California. 


On the 26th of January, the early 
horn of the stage, for Julian, San 
Diego county, quickly changed my re- 
cumbent to a standing position; pants, 
coat and boots were promptly in line; 
and a quickstep soon seated me for a 
tedious ride. Passing through Old 
Town (San Diego), nothing new ap- 
peared. Dust, and rust, and moss re- 
mains its closely folded mantle. 
Crossing the sand bed, which should be 
the San Diego river, the route up the 
coast for a few miles along the shore of 
False bay, is very pleasant. Numerous 
water fowl add life to the scene, and 
the sign of welcome greets you in the 
Jonathan-like bowing of distant cranes. 
Several miles farther on, the route 
leaves the coast road, and turns easter- 
ly up the Soledad valley. This is nar- 
row, with some wood, and devoted 
mainly to grazing. The Penasquito, 
another narrow valley, is next reached, 
and.is occupied by a wealthy man, 
whose houses, outbuildings and fences 
give evidence of taste, judgment and 
enterprise. Very large and beautiful 
springs, beyond his villa, afford abun- 
dant water. After riding twenty-five 
miles, dinner adds to the attractions of 
Pouai valley. The squatters have some 
fine arable claims here, and seem to 
think no ‘‘grant” will be floated over 
them. Innocence indeed! just as 
though squatters had any rights which 
land-grabbers or officials are bound to 
respect! Rock springs, three miles, and 
Oak springs five miles beyond, are the 
next landmarks; the latter more prom- 
inent for its whisky than. its water. 
Cultivable land is limited in extent 
about both places. Thence passing a 
few miles over a rugged road the San 
Pasqual valley is seen, on the left, 
down deep among the hills, situated 
beneath peaks covered with angular 
rocks and dry chaparral, it is pleasant 
to look on, a8.a rose amid surrounding 
thorns. A government ‘‘reservation” 
includes many of the impassable peaks 


and ridges about San Pasqual. Hard 


ups, and steep 7 down-grades continue: 


| more frequent until the divide is cross- 


ed into the Santa Maria valley. With 
‘the declining sun, a very gradual de- 
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living lecturer on Temperance. We want 
some first-class public speakers to’ trav- 
erse the state, wake up and encourage 
the friends of this cause, and diffuse in- 


scent is made to the extensive plain; formation. ° It strikes one very forcibly, 


opening below. It widens out quite 
broad, and gives a very even grade for 
‘ten miles across it, At its eastern line, 
the, station and a good meal are a 
pleasant relief from the fifty miles of 
hacking. A large area of good soil is 
found in this vicinity. Good corn was 
raised even last year. Nearly all kinds 
of grain, vegetables, and fruits will 
thrive. Two miles up the creek, east 
of the station, is the junction of the 
‘new road” through the San Vicente 
and Cajon valleys, only thirty-five 
miles to South San Diego. The grades 
on this road can be made as light 
as on the old one; but the right en- 
terprise for it has not been enlisted yet. 
A still shorter and better route would 
be through the main cafion of the San 
Vieente to the Cajon; and one thou- 
sand dollars each, from the different 
ranchos benefited and from the county 
and town of San Diego, would do the 


and over five huge piles of bowlders. 
With the exception of these obstacles, 
not covering an extent of two miles, 
very easy grade could be obtained the 
entire distance, and a saving of twenty 
miles’ travel. 

Continuing up the Santa Maria creek 
three miles, the road then ascends a 
long, high hill on the left, and lands 
you at an altitude of twenty-five hun- 
dred feet, on Wamuck’s ranch. Here 
several settlers in a beautiful valley 
have made fortunes raising stock; and 
yet there is no sign of the luxury or 
even comfort which wealth is supposed 
to bring. Vienna is the name of the 
Post Office recently established. Five 
miles of broken road leads into the 
crescent-shaped Santa Isabel. For 
many years this was an ‘‘out-station” 
of the old San Diego mission, and 
some of the adobe buildings can still 
be seen. But when the retiring Mex- 
ican administration was hunting for 
friends to whom it could ‘‘grant” all 
the lands supposed to be of value, the 
priests at San Diego consents to give 
up Santa Isabel ‘‘in consideration of a 
few head of cattle killed for the neo- 
phytes.”’ Like the other ranchos it 


has been confirmed, surveyed, and is 


covered with stock. A few Indians 
linger here, as also at San Pasqual, 
the San Diego cajion, and other points. 


Temperance: How to Promote It. 


BY REV. J. C. HOLBROOK, D.D. 


It appears to me that a great work 
needs to be done in this state for Tem- 
perance, in the way of the diffusion of 
knowledge. The discussion of a pro- 
hibitory law here would now be prema- 
ture. What is wanted is light on the 
general subject of the evils of intem- 
perance, the rectification of prevailing 
error, and the creation of a healthy pub- 
lic sentiment in reference to the use of 
intoxicating drinks, and especially in 
regard to the danger to be apprehended 
from cheap wine, There is little doing 
in this direction, and the cause of Tem- 
perance is not popular. We need here 
the discussion over again of first princi- 
ples. We must begin at the foundation, 
mold public opinion, and work up to 
the complete temperance edifice, when 
society shall shut down on the sale of 
all inebriating beverages, | 

I am glad to know that arrangements 
have been made for avisit to this state by 
Mr. Gough, during the coming summer, 
and for the delivery of jifteen lectures’ 
by him. Most, if not all of these, I 
|hope, will be on the subject of Temper- 
ance, but probably not. These, how- 
ever, will be confined to San Francisco 
and afew of the other cities. If we 
could have him for a year to lecture on 
his original and best theme, it would be 
a great blessing to our commonwealth. 

Dr. Jewett, now of New York city, 
might possibly be secured to devote a 
year to lecturing in the state on Tem- 
perance, and if so, nothing would do 
us more good. I know him intimately. 
and have been familiar with his modes 
‘and efforts for years, and my deliberate 
opinion is, that he is the moat effective 


necessary blasting and grading through | 


on coming from the East, that so little; 
is doing here to check the drinking: 
habits of the people, and stay the flood’ 


tide of intemperance that is' sweeping 


over society. si a 
Another mode of. affecting. public 


opinion which is available to us, is the: 


circulation of books and tracts of the 
‘* National Temperance and Publication. 
Society.” This is an association in New. 
York, of which Hon. Wm. E. Dodge is 


President, and J: N. Stearns Secretary 


and Agent. Its office is at 58 Reade 
street. It has already accumulated an. 


extensive literature, and is constantly . 


adding to its issues bearing on the sub-. 
ject, in all its aspects. It: furnishes 


tracts at a cheap rate, sent by mail or | 
otherwise; Sabbath-school library books | 
of great interest, narratives, etc.; stand- . 


ard works discussing great princi- 
ples, and books for reference by advo- 
cates of the cause. 
It issues a quarto monthly paper, 
called the ‘‘ National Temperance Advo- 


of news as to the state and progress of 
Temperance all over the world. A dol- 
lar greenback or in post-office stamps 
will buy it. 

Among the valuable standard books 
of the society may be named, first and 
foremost, ‘‘The Bible Temperance 


yme. With ascholarly introduction by 
the authors and a commendation by 
Tayler Lewis, it gives an exposition, 


of every passage in the Scriptures bear- 
ing on the Temperance question, and it 


application of Holy Writ that the advo- 


this helper. | 7 

‘*The Temperance Cyclopedia,” by 
Rev. Wm. Reid, of Edinburgh, Scot- 
land, is a complete thesaurus of infor- 
mation, in one thick duodecimo volume. 
It is an invaluable book of reference 


for writers, speakers and workers in the > 


cause. Besides these, there are ‘‘ The | 
Text-book of Temperance,” ‘‘ The Bible 
Rule of Temperance,” ‘‘The Four 
Pillars of Temperance,” Carpenter’s 
‘* Physiology of Temperance,” a bound 
volume of Tracts, ‘‘ Temperance Anec- 
dotes,” ‘‘ Bound and How,” by Dr. 


the liquor traffic, ‘‘ Drinking Usages of. 
Society,” ‘‘Communion Wine,” etc. , ete. 
One of the latest of the society’s pub- 
lications is a little volume on ‘‘The 
Laws of Fermentation,” by Rev. Wm. 
Patton, D.D., of New Haven, of great 
value. He examines the subject of the 


wines of the ancients, and this necessa- — 
rily involves the exegesis of Scripture — 


texts relating to them, as well as pas- 
sages from the secular classics. He 


clearly proves that there were two kinds © 
of wine, and that the Bible does not 
stultify itself by condemning, and at the — 


same time commending, the same thing. 
No Christian ought to remain so igno- 
rant on this point, with such helps as 
this and the Bible Temperance Com- 
mentary, as not to be able to meet and 
silence those who oppose total absti- 
nence with weapons professedly drawn 
from the Scriptures. | 


It is a thiek 18mo volume, entitled 
‘* Rev. Dr. Willoughby and his Wine,” 
by Mrs. Mary Spring Walker, author of 
the ‘‘ Family Doctor,” etc. It is a 
powerfully written tale of the conse- 
quences of the use, and advocacy of the 
use, of wine on the part of a prominent 


clergyman, and portrays the steps of — 


the fall of a young minister, his son-in- 
law, of fine talents and high position, 
by intemperance. 


ing, and even from taking wine as.a medi- 
cine. 


use, the circulation of this book would 


do an immense amount of good. I 


wish every Sabbath-school in the § 


to their shelves, and that ministers 


and laymen would furnish themselves | 
from this store-house with arms with | 
e the war against intem-— 
that all our Lodges, Di- | 
visions, and Temperance societies would © 


which to w 
perance, at 


procure and spread broad-cast these 


effective preachers of truth. _ 1G 
j Stocktox, March 18, 1871. ounis 


cate,”’ at one dollar per annum, very ably © 
edited, and with an extensive corps'of 
contributors, embracing the best writ- 
ers, Every minister and: every worker — 
in the cause ought to have this periodi- | 
cal as a stimulant to effort andavehicle ~ 


Commentary,” in one handsome vol- | 


learned and thorough, and yet popular, — 


disposes effectually of much of. the 
sophistry and false ‘reasoning and: 


cates of drinking resort to. .No minis- — 
ter is ‘‘ thoroughly furnished” without — 


Jewett, Dr. Kitchell’s prize Essay on 


One more recent work issued by the © 
society, I will refer to, before I close. 


No one can read the — 
story and not realize the danger arising | 
from the very moderate habit of drink-_ 


In this land of vineyards, and 
where the wine manufacture is beeom- 
ing so general and extensive, and where | 
so many are beginning to indulge in its 


‘would add the books of this society 
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. Richard Weaver’s Sermonizing. | 


_ The following is a specimen: 


**I go to church, I read my Bible, I 
Say my prayers, [ believe in the Ten 
Commandments.” That is very nice— 
to believe in them, but do you keep 
them? Have you loved your neighbor 
as yourself? . ‘Have you lovéd the Lord 
with all your heart? .The Bible says, 
‘*‘He that has broken one commandment 
is, guilty of the whole.” Each individ- 
ual has his own besetting in. The sin 
f one may. be drunkenness, of another 
ying or thieving, adultery, pride or 
hypocrisy, which was the curse of all: 
dénominations. . People talked of little 
sins. and white lies, but.the Bible ac- 
counted all sin as rebellion against 
God. There was not a man who could 
have ‘‘ the cheek” to stand up and say 
he had done all the things he ought’ to 
haye done and left undone none of the 
things he should have done. There is. 
thieving in trade: to sell by short weight 
is theft in the sight of God.’ The work- 
ing-man who is’paid by the day, but 
can only work when his master's eye is 
him, who has a *‘ straight back”’ 
en his master is not watching him, 

is a thief in the eye of God. Masters 
who know they have meh who are worth 
more than they give them are thieves in 


Ww 


the sight of God. 


The devil has two lies with which he | 
deceives men: “It is too soon to re- 
pent,” and ‘‘ It’s too late, you have sin- 
ned away your day of grace.” One 
man who came to him said, ‘‘ I wish to 
be saved, but I think I have sinned 
away the day of grace.” ‘‘ Thank the 
Lord for that.” ‘‘ What, for sinning 
away my day of grace?” ‘‘No, but for 
the desire; who do you think gave you 
that desire? The devil would not, you 
yourself could not, it must be God; go 
and thank him for giving you that de- 
sire.” The Bible says, ‘‘ Whosoever 
cometh unto me, I will in no wise cast 
out.” A girl named Elizabeth Jones 
said, ‘‘ I would sooner have ‘ Whosoev- 


er’ than have my name in the Bible, 
for there might be another Elizabeth 
Jones.” How backward people are to 
take Jesus. If you offer some of them 
& sixpence they will take it readily 
enough. If an earthly master or mis- 
tress issue a command, ‘‘ Sarah, I want 
you,” and the reply was, ‘‘ You must 
wait till to-morrow, mistress,” the an- 
swer would soon be, ‘‘ What do I owe 
you?—you must go.” When Christ 


called, the answer was, ‘‘ Well, try and. 


come another day,” and we do not 
know that we shall have the privilege 
of another day. Christ must be No. 1 
in your heart; he won’t be No. 2. He 
won't be a lodger; he will occupy the 
whole house. ‘‘A room to let,” he 
says, ‘‘I won’t come.” He will have 
the kitchen and the dining-room, and 
the drawing-room and the chambers, 
and the garrets, if he has any of the 
rooms. If thy sins find thee out in 
hell, after thou hast heard, ‘‘ Depart, 
depart, depart, depart,” it will then be 
too late to ery for mercy. Heaven lost, 


Christ lost, glory lost, palm lost, white | 


robe lost, crown of glory lost, peace 
lost, pleasure lost, happiness lost, eter- 
nal life lost; that is not all — soul lost, 
lost, lost, lost, lost, lost! We often 
sing of the regions of bliss, ‘‘ What 
must it be to be there?” but what must 
it be to be damned? God does not 
damn anybody; it is the sin that damns. 
Without Jesus your sins will damn you; 
won't they now? Thee canst have him 
for nothing. ‘‘ But, man, I am a great 
sinner.” Ah! but he is such a great 
Savior. - ‘‘ But my heart. is so hard.” 
Ah! but his heart is so loving. ‘* But 
“my sins are so many.” Ah! but his 
mercies are boundless. ‘*Thou doesn’t 
know what I have done.” Ah! it is not 
thy doing, it is what he has done for 
thee. 


Decrease of the Clergy in Spain. 


From a striking article in Putnam, 
entitled, ‘‘ Will Spain be a Republic ?” 
by Karl Blind, we extract a passage 
showing that the late outburst in Spain 
was less sudden than the rest of the 
world supposed, but had been very 
manifestly preparing for, had people 
only been open-eyed to discern the 
signs: 

When this last rising began which 
has swept away the Bourbon throne, 
the prevalent belief was that Spain had 
not advanced, in regard to the power 
and influence of the church, beyond 
the condition in which she stood in the 
beginning of the present century. Sta- 
tistics concerning the clergy were pub- 
lished which had long ago become su- 
perannuated, and gave an entirely in- 
correct idea of the actual state of affairs. 
Evidently, few people were aware of 
the vast changes that had occurred even 
within the last twelve or thirteen years, 
in spite of the hampering policy of the 
crown and the Camarilla. 

Some forty years ago there were, itis 
calculated, upward of three thousand 
monasteries and nunneries in the king- 
dom. In the province of Galicia two- 
thirds of the landed property was in the 


hands of the priesthood; in Spain at’ 


large fully one-third belonged to the 
church. The Archbishop of Toledo en- 
joyed an income of 500,000 ducats; he 
of Valencia one of 200,000. The an- 


nual revenues of the state were 21,000,- 
000 piastres; those of the church, 52,- 
000,600! Something went also to the 


Holy Chair direct. According to the 


Diccionario. of Canga Arguelles, the 
Spanish Minister of Finance’ about the 


year 1820, the Papal See drew from 


Spain, between the eleventh and the 


2 ‘of the eighteenth century, the sum 


14,400,000,000 reals; between 1814- 
20, the sum of 41,525,126 reals; from 


1820-55, 140,000,000 reals! 


A change came, however, o’er ‘the 


spirit of the Spanish people’s, 


reami>}ecreen. AVe must begin with the chil-| “> 
first, in 1834-35, when a great many 


dren; urge them never to begin. And 


and Church Directory. 


conventual establis 
up during a@ pop 


nents were broken. 
r meing, im which 
the excited masses gaye vent to their 
passionate hatred against those hot-beds 
of superstition and idlenéss; and then, 
in a more regular though more moder- 
g the revolution of 1854— 
55. In consequence of that later rising, 
the Jesuit convents and all those ‘‘ re- 
ligious houses” in which there were 
less than twelye ordained inmates were. 
abolished or secularized. There remain- 
ed, in consequence, only about one 
thousand convents, which in later years, 
owing to certain legal enactments made | y 
by ‘the Cortés; gradually decreased to 
the number of eight hundred. A simi- 
lar decrease took place, from the same 
causes, in the ranks of the clergy. At, 
the end of the last century, there were 
83,118 monks and 66,687 lay priests, 
not to reckon the nuns— of whom, on 
account of their sex, no census was ta- 
ken at that time, even as in Russia the 
female population was formerly not 
counted. Besides the 149,805 male 
members of the clergy just méntioned, 
there were, at the epoch we speak of, 
2,666 officers of the Inquisition —in 
which number the so-called ‘‘familiars,”’ 
or clerical spies, were not even includ- 
y a colossal array of a 


moderate drinker! will not«you stop; 
before The iron teeth will} 
n draw you in. Then remember,| ~ 
kard shall inherit the king- 
f God.”—Herald 


dom of Ch 


ate way, du 


“and the Artist. 


Iwas, writes Dr. Prime to the 
server,in. Washington last week, in the. 
rotunda of the capitol. 
with historic picturés by great paint- 
One of them has a story never 
print. «I will tell it to you. 
The artist tofd it to me one summer 
evening on the Hudson. =i‘ 

The picture is ‘‘The Em 
the Pilgrim Fathers.” The artist is 
Wier. He was a skeptic, an utter un- 
believer in christianity, when he select- 
A ‘subject related to 
American history was required, and he 
}made choice of this without a thought 
of its religious. associations. 
‘made the drawing upon the wide- 
stretched canvas, he began to lay on 
the colors. There was Robinson on 
his knees, and Miles Standish in his 
armor, and Rose in her beauty and 
glory, and the group of men and wom- 
en! Well, what for were they there? 
‘He perceived, as they lay in his mind 
yet uncreated, that they were animated 
‘by some principle of which he himself 
had no consciousness, He could not 
comprehend. He knew nothing more 
of the sentiment of those pilgrims than 
does a deaf man of the concord 
of sweet sounds. 
times, their lives, their deeds, their 
sacrifices, their purposes and hopes. 
And as he studied, the truth gradually 
stole into his* own soul that they were 
of a race to which he did not belong. 
They had a life within them he had 
‘never lived. ‘They were in a world of 
which he knew less than he did of the 
Mr. Wier told me that he 
studied the subject till he became a 
Christian; and then he did that work, 
the great work of his life. 

He. found the secret spring of all 
their action was their religion. 


It is adorned 


barkation of 


ed his theme. 


ed, It was trul 
‘priestly army! 
Now, in 1858, there were, according 
to the Censo de la Poblacion de Espana 
and the Nomenclaior de los Pueblos de 
Espana, which the Commission of Gen- 
eral Statistics has published in a recon- 
dite form, 43,661 secular priests, 6,702 
monks and 12,593 nuns—the monks 
and nuns being destined, by legal enac‘- 
ment, to gradual extinction. } 
there were consequently only 39,885 
secular priests and conventuals — the 
latter having already decreased to about 
6,000. Corresponding to this diminu- 
tion in numbers, there was a seculariza- 
tion of clerical mortmain property, 
which, it is unfortunately true, went 
hand in hand with a reprehensible con- 
fiseation of much‘ communal property, 
as well as of the property of some char- 
itable institutions. 
Thus the influence of the Church had 
been vastly on the decrease even under 
Isabella’s reign, in spite of the Ultra- 
montanist Camarilla. 


The Devil Behind a Screen. 


As I was walking through the streets 
the other day, not being in my usual 
haste, I took a little time for observa- 
I passed one shop after another, 
and, as the day was warm, the doors 
were open and I glanced in. 
and bakers, dry-goods people and drug- 
gists, tailors and hair-dressers, all were 
‘busy with their work or their customers. 
And all was open, above-board; even if 
& man was being shaved or having his 
hair cut, there he sat for the work to be 
But I passed one class of shops 
where there were shades to the windows, 
even where a glimpse of bottles could 
be seen above, and where either the 
doors were closed ora screen stood by 
‘the door or near the counter. 
was something men were ashamed of. 
Why? Ata restaurant afew doors off, 
the windows were wide open; nobody 
minded eating beef and potatoes in the 
eyes of all the world; but when men 
drink, they go behind a screen. No won- 
Let them say what they please, 
they know they are doing wrong, and 
they are ashamed of it. 
tience with moderate drinkers; they. 


He studied their 


fixed stars. 


A Word of Comfort for Printers. 


Working for forty editors and scores 
of authors, every one of whom is as sensi- 
tive as a sore thumb, and as lively and 
interesting as a hornet, no wonder that 
punters die young, and only pachyder- 
matous, grizzly, mulish specimens get 
their share of life. — 
‘‘Happy infants, early blest! 

Rest in peaceful slumber, rest; 

Rescued from the thumps and jeers 

‘Which increase with growing years.’’ 
The writer wishes he could offer him- 
self as an awful example of the ‘‘perils 
which environ the man whé meddles 
A thoroughly train- 
‘ed printer should have had a step- 
mother, and then a stepfather, and then 
have been bound out to a tanner, and 
then have married a scolding wife, and 
lived in a smoky house; and have had a 
family of babies who were afflicted with 
He should have had his 
hearing damaged with the measles; and 
to have added to all this discipline a 
thorough knowledge of science, art, 
law, languages, theology, history and 
biography. If, in addition, he has a vi- 
cious-looking countenance 
amiable disposition, he may stand some 
chance with these authors and editors; 
but the probabilities are, after all, that 
they will worry him to death.—Our 


lar exercise. 


intestines are as ceaseless in their mo- 
tion as the waves of the ocean; as these 
latter are always dashing toward the 
shore, so is the great visceral machinery 
working, working, working, pushing 
the wastes of the body downward and 
outward, from the first breath of  exist- 
ence to the last gasp of life. The great 
point for those who cannot sleep satis- 
factorily is to be a large portion of the 
time in the open air, and to be occupied 
in a way to bring into activity other 
muscles and other mental operations; 
and in proportion as they are of pleas- 
-urable and absorbing interest, so much 
the happier will be the good effect, and 
the more speedy will be the return to 
that ‘‘ balmy sleep,’ the very thought 
of which, as enjoyed in youth, is a hap- 


with cold”—type. 


I have no pa- 


Presbyterian .... 
San Francisco, 


San Francisco, Potrero. .. 


drink when they know they ought to 
let it alone, and when they are ashamed 
of it, for they screen themselves. 
then they offer all manner of excuses. 
Why, a man does not excuse himself to 
you when he eats a piece of beefsteak, 
or drinks a cup of coffee. 
science is clear then. Now, the Bible 
is full of warnings against drink—even 
against wine, pure wine, native wine. 
But as some people do not care to hear 
what the Bible .says, let us turn to an- 
other book. Nobody doubts Shakes- 
peare, and most people believe in him. 
He is wonderful for his knowledge of 
human nature and the ways of men. 
Hear Shakespeare: ‘‘Oh! that men 
should put an enemy in their mouths to 
steal away their brains!” 
have seen that, and no wonder that the 
poet mourned over it. | 
more strongly: ‘‘ O thou invisible spirit 
of wine! if thou hast no name to be 
known by, let us call thee devil!” Never 
man spake a truer word. And if the 
possession by a devil, or an evil spirit, 
was anything worse than we have here 
in & man possessed of the spirit of wine, 
then must it be something very terrible 
indeed. And all this comes from mod- 
erate drinking, for no man plunges into 
the habit in a dayor a week. In many 
manufactories there are portions of the 
machinery which are dangerous. 
man or woman drawh once in by their 
power is helpless; escape is impossible, 
‘and they are either whirled around till 
| they are crushed by the great power of 
belt and wheel, or they are ground and 


piness. Neither money nor medicine 
can purchase healthful sleep; it can 
only be procured in all its delicious- 
e outdoor activities or home- 


Pres. Woo.tsey’s Trirat.—Dr. Jessup, 
of the Syrian Mission, writes from Bei- 
rut to the Evangelist thus: 


Not long before the choice of Presi- 
dent Woolsey to his present high office, 
he was called to bury three little sons 
in one week, and I can never forget 
those three little white stones, side by 
side, in the New Haven cemetery, in- 
scribed, ‘‘I was dumb, I opened not 
my mouth because Thou didst it.” 
When Dr. Hawes, of Hartford, heard 
of that crushing affliction, he exclaimed, 
‘*For what is God preparing that 
_ After his election to the 
Presidency of Yale college, Dr. Hawes 
said, ‘I understand it now; I see for 
what God was preparing him.” 
One can hardly refrain from such an 
exclamation on hearing of the sad death 
of his two daughters, Martha and Helen, 
in one week, and in a far-off land. For 
preparing that afflicted 


ness by larg 
ly toil.—Dr. Hall. 


E 
Tomators as is known that 
the essence of the tomato, made into a 
pill, acts upon the liver, and to that 
extent must counteract biliousness 
all forms of fever. 
The free use of figsis known to multi- 
tudes to obviate constipation in a great 
many cases; every intelligent druggist 
knows that a tablespoon of white mus- 
tard-seed, swallowed without chewing, 
is useful in the same direction, has been 
used for that. purpose for a century, and 
for that reason is kept in every good 
drug-store for sale. 
from the body unchanged, but are sup- 
posed to act on the bowels mechanical- 
ly. Theseeds of the delightful tomato 
act in the same manner; hence the 
fruit, while it is palatable to the taste, 
and nutritious to the body, has a health- 
promoting effect on the liver and the/ 
whole digestive system. — 


Alas! we all 


Again, and The seeds pass 


what is God 


These loved sisters were anticipating 
& prosperous return to New Haven, in 
time for the next Commencement, when 
their father proposes to resign his high 
office after twenty-five years of service. 


_ Typuor Frver.—It has been proved 
that typhoid fever may be entirely pre- 
vented by taking care that drinking- 
water is absolutely free from the foul 
of common sewers. 
typhoid fever is directly traceable to} 
foul water, has been proved over and 
over again. One case is horribly in- 
structive. The excreta from a fever 
patient leaked into a well; a milkman 
mixed this well-water with his milk, 
and in every house at which he sold the 
milk one or more persons fell ill with 
‘We are tempted to ask: 
an such things be in a nation calling 
itself civilized? especially ‘as various} 
méans exist by which the contamina- | 
HERALD FREIGHT CIRCULAR, Issued on the 


An Unavatine — Suppose a 
criminal indicted for theft should offer 
lea: ‘$I have obeyed more laws 
than I have broken. I have stolen only 
once or twice, and have respected the 
crushed to pieces by the relentless iron |rights of my fellow-men thousands of 
times, and I certainly ought to be acquit- 
ted.”” Would the plea be respected? No 
criminal would be so foolish as to urge it. 
But men of intelligence rely upon the 
same, as between themselves and God. 
But dbedience can never cancel diso- 
bedience. We have only done our duty 
when we obey in every act. If we fail in 
one act, obedience ever after will not 
change the fact nor obliterate the guilt. 
That sin will stand forever a blot, a 
shame upon the soul, and shut it out of 
| heaven, unless washed aw 

blood of Christ. 
‘recalled, never be c 
made anything else than ‘a sin, and its} 
guilt must stand so long‘as ‘the sin ex- 
ists, Our Creator and Redeemer alone’ 
wer to relieve us from this guilt, 
on condition of re- 


teeth and claws. What do men do? go 
as near as possible? put their fingers in 
first a little? No; they give the thing 
a wide berth, they keep as far off as pos- 
It is only carelessness or acci- 
dent that ever brings them within its 
grasp. Yet, who keeps away from the 
machine turned. by lager-beer and whis- 
? And men put guards and screens 
ut these dangerous machines; but 
try to guard these dread 
,». we are not 


typhoid fever. 


** devils” of Shakes 
allowed to ‘‘abridge men’s liberties.” 
That is, if they choose to walk into the 
dreadful machine, and come out maim- 
ed and crushed, for us to support them 
and their families, we must let them do! 
‘it; we have no right to interfere. Well, 
I call that abridging our liberties, to 
make us pay a rum-fax. No, it’s of no 


‘Remepy ror Crovr.—The following 
remedy for croup is going the rounds of 
16 press. It is said to give almost in-/ 
relief, even in cases where other 
‘remedies have ‘failed. It is’ nothing 
Make the. tea |: 


mahed .awey,. by the|, 
A sin can never be 
hanged, never be| 


and he does it o 
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tt REVIEW, Issued every Friday morning, at $9 00 
per annum. — 
THE PACIFIC, (Religious, ) Issued every Thirs- 
day morning, at $4 00 per annum. | 


' guéd every Friday morning in Letter Sheet form.- 
Merchants can have their names prominently in- 
_ serted on reasonable terms. 


first of every month. Gives a full report of all 
- the vessels chartered at this port during the 


TROY BELLS 

M. .—A large assortinent of Church, Acad 
te Alarm, and other Bells, constantly on hand 


de to erder. Made of genuine. Bell Metal (Copper 
Hung with Rotary Mountings. the best and most 


we sent free u 
ONES & CO.) 


use talking to men who drink ‘behind a| pentance’and fai 


IN. GRAW & CO., 


UNDERTAKERS, 


641 Sacramento Street, corner of Webb 


John H. Carmany & Co.| 
at the lowest price, for the same quality of material. 


Sole: Agent for BARSTOW'S PATENT METAL 
BURIAL CASKETS. 
(nterments procured in F.one Mountain and otherCem@ 
teries. teb23t 


(Betwesn Kearny and Montgomery.) 


EVERY VARIETY OF FUNERAL 
equipments constantly on hand, and furnished 


SAN FRANCISCO MARKET REVIEW, Is 


'|PACIFIC THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


HIS INSTITUTION, RECENTLY INAUG- 

urated, is now open for the reception of STUDENTS. 
The regular year will begin August 18th, 1870. ‘The Sem! 
nary Rooms are in 


ARMORY 


(Fourth Story) 


Cor. of Montgomery and Sacramento Sts 


SAN FRANCISCO. 
The institution is under the charge of 


REV. J. A. BENTON, D.D. 


As Professor of Sacred Literature, and the 


REV. GEORGE MOOAR, D.D 


As Professor of Theology. 


P. TAYLOR & CO., 


416 Clay Street, San Francisco. 


GOLD MEDAL AWARDED FUR THE BEST OALI- 


.FORNIA MADE PAPER. 
Dealers n 


Blank Books and Stationery: 


STEPHEN S. SMITH 
s 5 
r 


‘DEALER IN 


HARDWOOD LUMBER 


WAGON MATERIALS, 
Nes. ili and 113 Market Street 
'sANFRANCISCO 
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MARCH 23, 1871. 


Literary Botices. 
New Booxs— | 
ERIALISM, and other Lectures and 


ats Essays. By J. R. Seeley, M.A., Professor 


of Modern History in the University of 
Cambridge, author of “* Ecce Homo.” Bos- 
ton: Roberts Brothers. 12mo, 331 pp. 

Ap CLERUM; Advices to a Young Preacher. By 
Joseph Parker, D.D., author of ‘‘ Eece 
Deus.’’ Boston: Roberts Brothers. 12mo, 
266 pp. | 

These volumes,which were announced 
‘n these columns two weeks since, have 
peen duly received in this city, and are 
to be had of A. Roman & Co. 
Prof. Seeley, besides the three Lec- 
tures on Roman Imperialism, which 
take ninety-five pages of the first vol- 
yume, discusses Milton’s Political Opin- 

‘ons and Milton’s Poetry, Elementary 

Principles of Art, Liberal Education 

‘, Universities, English in Schools, 

The Church as a Teacher of Morality 

and the Teaching of Politics. These 

papers were composed for. particular 
and isolated occasions. They have 
peen thrown together in a book, be- 
cause @ book written by the author of 
“Bece Homo” would be welcomed. 
They are, however, related to each 
other, in that certain favorite views of. 
the author tend to come to sight, no 
matter if the topics treated be quite 
dissimilar. Prof. Seeley has a very 
high opinion of politics; he holds that 
literary men should breathe the air of 


lead, their times; he shows that the 
christian ministry should bestow more 
of its attention upon the moral, social, 
and political education of the people; 
he takes issue with the extremists on 
the classical side of the educational 
question; and he believes in modern 
studies, modern languages, modern 
history. ‘The subjects brought forward 
are full of interest at the present mo- 
ment. They are treated with apparent 
fullness of learning. The style of the 
writer is thoroughly delightful. His 
observations and criticisms are acute, 
suggestive; the pages offer to the read- 
er pleasant surprises, felicitous group- 
ings, and graceful allusions. Before 
now, writers have achieved eminence in 
essays upon Milton; but we doubt 
whether the appreciation of Milton was 
ever more truly given than in these two 
papers on the great poet, especially in 
the latter of the two. We are con- 
strained to copy the closing sentence, 
in which the essayist collects ‘‘ the 
features of this great character; a high 
ideal purpose maintained, a function 
discharged through life with unwaver- 
ing consistency; austerity, but the aus- 
terity not of monks, but of heroes; a 
temperament of uniform gladness, in- 
capable of depression, yet also, as far 
as appears, entirely incapable of mirth, 
and supplying the place of mirth prin- 
cipally with music; lastly — resulting 
from such a temperament, ripened by 
such a life—the only poetical genius 
which has yet arisen in the Anglo-Saxon 


greatness with grace.” The publishers 
of this book are to be thanked, and at 
the same time congratulated on account 
of the issuing of so goodly a collection 


Dr. Parker is fortunate in having his 
name associated—albeit so accidentally 
—with Prof. Seeley and his anonymous 
work concerning Christ. Yet, as was 
remarked in a previous notice of ‘‘ Ad 
Clerum,” these letters of advice to 
young preachers have real merit. They 
are racy, downright, exhibit a good de- 
gree of acquaintance with the pastoral 
and homiletic work, take off pointedly 
faults, and stimulate the reader to new 
devotion to the great art of speaking to 
men the Divine messages. 

A SHort CovrsE 1x Astronomy, and the Use 
of the Globes. By Henry Kiddle, A.M., 
Superintendent of Schools. New York: 
Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co. 1871. 
1 vol., 18mo, 190 pp. ; 

_ This is a very convenient little man- 

ual, based on the author’s larger work 

entitled ‘‘ Elements of Astronomy.” It 
follows the objective plan of instruc- 
tion, the attention of the pupil being 
constantly directed to the phenomena 
addressed to his own observation, and 
the reasoning made to proceed directly 
from them. The paragraphs are adapt- 
ed to the topical mode of instruction. 

The Astronomical Index affords a brief 

Summary of definitions, and the Prob- 
lems on the Globe well-illustrated prin- 

Ciples, 

The same publishers have lately is- 
Sued the following excellent text-books, 
Which we commend to teachers and 
School committees: 


Ropryson’s First Lessons in MENTAL AND 
Wrirren ARITHMETIC. Edited by Samuel 
D.Barr, and illustrated with fine wood cuts. 

A Snorrer CovursE oF ENGiisH Grammar. By 
Simon Kerl. | 

Greek Praxis, or Greek for Beginners. By 
J. A. Spencer, 8.T.D., Professor of Greek 
in the College of the City of New York. 


ical Investigation, one on Haze and 
Dust, and the third on the Scientific 
Use of the Imagination.....Senator 
Corbett sends a document which con- 
tains accounts, chiefly gotten together 
by Rev. H. H. Spalding, concerning 
the early labors of American. missiona- 
ries :among the Indians.of Oregon. It 
is to be hoped this document will cor- 
rect. some of the false impressions com- 
ing from Romish sources. | 

Periopicats. — Our Congregational 
Reviews are exhibiting no signs of 
faintness. The beauty and fullness of 
the Quarterly have been remarked upon 
by all who have read the January num- 
ber. But the Review, published at 
Chicago, is greatly to be admired also. 
The number for March has an article 
on Spiritism, which is searching and 
yet appreciative of the phenomena 
known under that name. Dr. Hol- 
brook has summed up in an impressive 
article the notable events which have 
distinguished the last decade. Mr. 
Dudley, of Milwaukee, is not compli- 
mentary in his allusions to Liturgies. 
The editorial notices of Books and 
Things engage our most intent thought. 
It gives us great pleasure to be so well 
represented every two months in Chi- 
cago....Blackwood’s (L. Scott Pub. 
Co., N. Y.) devotes three papers to 
current questions arising out of the 
war, and has two serial stories; ‘‘ Cor- 
nelius O’Dowd;” the Narrative of the 
Red River Expedition is concluded; 
some one makes a straight defense of 
the Classics in Education against Lord 
Lyttleton’s recent proposition to drop 
Greek out of some of the courses at 
Oxford, and against Huxley’s disparag- 
ing remarks on the general theme.... 
Littell’s Living Age (Boston, $8 yearly) 
is always alive. What a wonderful 
amount of life it has had in it from the 
beginning till now. Twenty years ago 
chum was putting its volumes on his 
college shelves. Even then its num- 
bers had swollen to a library. But 
eighty solid volumes more have since 
been added, and still there isroom.... 
Wood’s Household Magazine (Newburgh, 
N. Y.) is marvelously cheap — $1 a 
year, a monthly of forty pages.... 
Good Health is a wholesome-looking 
magazine, published by Alex. Moore, 


Boston. 


SeconD PropaTion NoT DEsIRABLE.— 
Among the contributors which the late 
change in the Jndependent has brought 
into that wide field is Dr. Horace Bush- 
nell. In the last contribution, he dis- 
courses, in his usual suggestive manner, 
on the undesirableness of a second pro- 
bation. 


Eavesproprinc.—The Rev. Dr. Enoch 
F. Burr, of Lyme, is the author of that 
able and excellent book entitled ‘‘ Ecce 
Celum.” The Rev. Dr. Cuyler, of 
Brooklyn, writing to the Evangelist, 
says: ‘‘The modest author happened 
to be in my audience unobserved, a few 
Sabbaths since, while I was comparing 
his book with Milton and La Place for 
pure sublimity of thought and expres- 
sion. Going away, he quietly remark- 
ed, ‘It is not every eavesdropper that 
hears as good things about himself.’ 
We are quite sure that no one who sat 
next to him would suspect that under 
so shy and rustic an exterior was con- 
cealed so brilliant an intellect.” 


Tur Hymn or Tue Repvs- 
tic.”—Mrs. Julia Ward Howe recently 
gave the following account of the ori- 
gin of this well-known composition: 
‘¢T was on a visit to Washington, dur- 
ing the first winter of the war, with 
Governor Andrew and other Massachu- 
setts friends. We had been spending 
the day in the soldiers’ camps on the 
Potomac, and I heard the ‘ John Brown 
Hymn’ sung and played so often that 
its strains were constantly sounding in 
my ears. As the words in use seemed 
an inadequate expression of the music, 
I wished very much for an inspiration 
which would provide a fitting rendition 
of so beautiful a theme. But it did 
not come, and I retired to bed. Larly 
in the morning, before daybreak, I 
awoke, and my mind ina half-dreaming 
state began at once to run upon the 
rhythm of the ‘John Brown Hymn.’ 
Very soon the words commenced fitting 
themselves to its measure, and the lines 
spun off without further effort. I said 
to myself, ‘Now I shall lose all this 
unless I get it down in black and white.’ 
I arose, groped about in the dark, got 
such stationery as may be found in the 
room of a Washington hotel, sat down, 
and wrote, as I frequently do, without 
lighting a lamp, the‘ Battle Hymn 


—J. H. 


Now is the time to SUBSCRIB r that Aec- 
knowledged Literary Periodical, 


The Fifth Volume Commenced with the JULY NO. 


TERMS:—@4 00 Per Annum, PayaBLE IN ADVANCE. 


Ten copies, $30.00; and each additional copy, $3.00, For 
every Club of Twenty Subscribers, an extra Copy will be 


The volumes commence with the January and July num- 
bers of each year. Subscriptions may with any 
number. When no time is specified, it will be understood 
that the subscriber wishes to commence with the first num- 
ber of the current volume, and back numbers will be sent 

ound volumes, each containing the numb 
mouths, wiil be supplied at $3.00 volume. — 

The postage within the. United States is 24 cents a year, 
and is payable or quarterly, at the office 
where received. Foreign postage must be prepaid, and the 
necessary amount must accompany the subscription. 


The following notices of this popular Magazine have been 
culled from our numerous exchanges: 


** We desire to give it as our opinion, that. al - 
sidered, the Uverland Monthly A hardly 
superior among American Magazines. So far, it has at 
least been a perfectly honest magazine, and ‘has done no 
putting, has had no paduing, has, made no pretense, and has 
escaped the deadly sin of duliness. ‘This, if it is neyative 
praise, is still, comparatively speaking, very high praise. 
By way of positive praise, we may say that the Uverland 
has had the best shert stories ever published in any Ameri 
can magazine, that its buok notices contain nearly as 
agreeable writing as the Atlantic’s department of book- 
notices; and that itissure to have papers concerning the 
Pac fic coast, the Plains, or the islands of the Pacitic, which 
are almost always fresh and interesting by reason of their 
and often exceedingly well done.""—New York 


**In the Overland Montkly tor June we find a rich supply 


of literary tood. ‘he variety is so : 
—Spare Hour 8. F. y. is something extraordinary.” 


‘*The June number of this magazine 1s a first- 
fitly closing the fourth volume and the peer OY its 
existence. This year the Uverland has more than fulfilled 
all that the most ardent of its triends could havé wished for 
it. There has been no diminution of vigor, no letting down 
of the high standaru which it assumed trom tne first. and 
under its present able editorial management, its early prom- 
likely to be mure than realized in its maturer years.'"— 


‘** Published at San Francisco, and heading the li 
of the Pacific slope, the Overland. is one of the ee — 
and Every article and 
0 nits pages is interesting an 
Telegraph, wixon, Lil. 


** THE OVERLAND MONTHLY FOR May.—Thi i 
publication comes from its distant home a few = Base ieee 
to have a place in our monthly review of the leading maga- 
zines. Perhaps it is because we thus have more time tor 
perusing it, that it has become our favorite among the 
monthlies. But it certainly seems to answer the wants of 
the reading and studious people all through the vast interior 
of the continent better than any other mayazine. If our 
reauers want to see the freshness and early vigur of Ameri- 
can life, the source whence a noble American literature is 
to be derived—a literature born of primeval lite, with justa 
suspicion of some remembered idea uf the conventiunal no- 
tions of a higher civilization - if, in fine, they want a litera- 


let them read the Uverland Monthlv.’’—Sentinel, Milwaukie. 


“The best magazine for Vay that has come to 
is the Overland. it has no continued stories, 
readers of the Eastern magazines, three-quarters of whose 
pages are fiiled with bits and mouthfuls of things that have 
no relation either way, isa relief, and all its contents are 
racy, and Post, Hartford, 
‘* We are glad to welcome to our table this marv 
Pacific slope. For we must contess that itis a thas 
a magazine should have at a single stride, as it were, placed 
itself side by side with those competitors who had many 
years the start.’’—Rhode Island Schooimaster. 


‘** We have received the May number of this monthly 
whose appearance and ability entitle it to recognition among 
not only the most attractive, but the ablest ot the maga- 
zines published in our country.’’—The Interior, Chicago. 


*“* We are delighted to welcome this charming mon 
our editorial taple. ‘The Overland well illustrates they 
can make just as interesting, brilliant and readable a maga- 
zine on tlie Pacific coast as tuey can in the great cities on 
the shores of the Atlantic.’’—Northern Budget,.Troy. 


“The Overland Monthly for May is rapidly helpi 
solve the question as to American 
avout its a being far away from 
olu-world scenes and ideas, which is peculiari ya 
Churchman, Harttord, Conn. 


‘* The difference in the style of literature of the 
Monthly and tnat prevailing in many of our 
zines is very marked; the latter are largely tne product of 
English writers, while the Qverlana is aitogether an Ameri- 
can production, ard carries itselfinore quietly and naturally 
but withal more gracefully than its Atianticsisters. '—Jour- 
nal, Newark, N. Jd. 


‘The Overland Monthly for May opens with an admirable 


yer of remarkable talents and strange eccentricities. There 
are, besides, some Capital sketches of travel and short sto- 
ries,in which this magazine seems easily to surpass its East- 
ern rivals. The other magazines, too, hardly offer anything 
of the Kind so good as Bret Harte’s book-nutices, which are 
excellent specimens ot judicious criticisms, expressed in a 
terse and vivacious langua_e.’’—-Spy, Worcester. 


* The Overland Monthly is the noblest monument of 
literature of the Pacific coast. It has the pep dntari des ut 
its section, but yet nothing crude or badly formed about it. 

e have come to recognize the thought and temperament 
of that part of our country,in literature as well as else- 
where, as fresh and novel, and the Overland Monthly gives 
best of the brain products of its region.’’—Boston 

ost. 


‘*For a sketchy, fresh, pointed, and vigorous m 
"devoted to the development of the country.” 
us to the Overland Monthly."’—Globe, New York. 


‘*Thie Overland holds its Western freshness wonderfully. 
This number, among other articles, has a sorrowfully graphic 
sketch of Rufus A. Lockwood, the able and unfortunate 
lawyer; a description of Point Lookout, when it was tilled 
with rebel Bow aid several Western stories; a genuine 
sketch of Mississippi Life, and, as usual, literary notices 
that are not exceliedin any of the Eastern monthlies,"’— 
Advance, Chicago. 43 


“The Qverland ‘Monthly for May is received. Like its 
predecessors, it preserves that distinctive character which 
is its greatestcharm. The Princetonian—no mean judge— 
considers that this magazine is a prooi that ‘the great c.ty 
of the Pacific coast is rising to rivalry in letters with her 
older Atlantic sisters;’ and that ‘the array of articles ig 
not to be’estimated as good or bad, considering; but ‘as 
upon the uncompromising scale of merit.’ ’’—QOcci- 

ent. 


“This excellent magazine, which already ranks among 
the best periodicals in the country, comes to us witha 
choice table of cuntents for May. e commend the Over- 
land Monthly to all admirers of choice literature. Califor- 
nia should take especial pride in maintaining such a credit- 
able work.’’—Bee, Sacramento. 


**Itis a singular fact that the young city of San Francisco 
should produce a better yy Peg than the ancient and pre- 
tentious town of Boston, but the American people have 
been forced to acknowledge it. The Pacific Monthly is so 
vastly — to the Boston’s Atlantic in the originality, 
spirit, and scholarly ability of 1ts papers, month after mon ‘ 
that it is fairly entitled to be called the magazine representa- 
tive of the highest American literary culture.’’—Daily Ob- 
server, Utica, N. 7 


‘* Beyond the material topics pertinent to its position, the 
Orerland indulgesin animated sketches of Indian life and 
manuers; of early explorations and battles by the Spanish, 
Russian, English, and French; of commerce and buccaneer- 
ing from before the days of the Drakes, and has literary es- 
says and poetry of no mean value. It is the first sustained 
effort to create a periodical literature on the Pacific: and 
from this fact, as well as the ability with which it is up- 
held, d-serves encouragement.’’—North American Gazette, 
Philadelphia. | 


‘* The Overland Monthly, which we have received by this 
mail, is an excellent number of that periodical, full of in- 
teresting andinstructive matter. The subjects of the sev- 
eral articles are well chosen, and the articles themselves 
are well written,so much so that the number would bear 
favorable comparison with the best English journals ot the 
same class.""—The Advocate, Melbourne, Jan. 29, 1870. 


** As we have already said, this is one of the ablest maga- 
zines published in this country.’’—Enquirer, Richmond. 


**The Overland never is flat or dull.""—Mystic Press, Chel- 
sea, Mass. 


‘‘Thenumber before usis full of interesting and instruc- 
tive art:cles, and in typographical appearance is equal to 
any similar publication in the country."’—Commercial Bal- 
letin, New Orleans. 


freshness, vigor, and‘ dash’'—so to speak—bring it 
in favorable contrast with its more venerable and ponderous 
contemporaries of the East.’’—American, Waterbury, Mass. 


‘We have already had occasion to call attention to this 
magazine, which is certainly one step toward the realiza- 
tion of ‘that American literature’ which has been so long 
waited for—literature which should be purely American.’ — 
Churchinan, Hartford Conn. 


The Overland Monthly is a good magazine, printed in San 
Francisco, on the Pacific co st, beyond the Rocky Moun- 
tains. It is fresh and oreus, characteristic of life and 
enterprise in the Great West. Among its excellences are 
historical reminiscences, giving an account of the first set- 
tlement, primitive manners,and early government of Cali- 
fornia. Its typographical appearance is excellent; and in 
stirring romance, graphical description, and rich humor, its 
articles compare well with those of other monthly publica- 
tions.’’—Journal Kingston N.Y 


*¢+ It is admirably printed ite an honor to the t 
hy of the Pacific coast. e literature of our brothers of 
t far-off land should have a peculiar interest for us. 
Separated from us by so many hundred miles, the inter- 
course between us is so restricted that the 
bly compelled to have a literature and a soc 
own; and,though we can never feel that the 
still their literature has 


are inevita- 
ity of their 
are foreign- 
something of the novelty of 
that which we get from across the Atlantic. The Overland 
Monthiy is a representative of the talent and taste of our 
California ‘fellow-citizens ot which they may be proud.:’ 
—Richmond ( Va.)paper. | 


Send ordersdirect to the undersigned, 
. JOHN H. CARMANY & CO., | 


CLUB RATES :—Two copies, $7.00; Five copies, $16.00; | 


ture distinguished as especially and definitely American, | 


biographical sketch of Kufus A. Lockwood, a California law- | 
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(ON THE 


PACIFIC GOAST, | 


IS PUBLISHED EVERY THURSDAY, IN THE CITY | 


OF SAN FRANCISCO, BY A BOARD OF TRUS- 
TEES, CHOSEN BY THE GENERAL AS- _ 
| SOCIATION OF CALIFORNIA. _ 
T= PACIFIC is: a religious newspaper for’ families 


living in the city or in the coantry. THE PACIFIC 
is quarto in form, and each number consists of eight pages, 


and the reading matter of each page is of a different va- 


riety from that of any of the other pages. 


The first page of each number is devoted mainly to cor- 
respondence from all parts of the country. The second 
page is appropriated to religious articles of the more sub- 
stantial kind. The third page is occupied with notices of 
religious books and other publications, and by general lit- 
erary intelligence’ The fourth page is filled with editorial 
matter of all sorts,and with the intelligence of the work 
from the churches of this coast. The fifth page is filled 
with news from all quarters—religious, secular, and tele- 
graphic. The sixth page is approprinted to the family, 
and particularly tothe youth and children.. The seventh 
page is filled with matter of interest to all, in town and 
country, who have yards, gardens, orchards, barns, and 
farms. And the eighth page is for all who wish to keep 
pace with the trade, business, commerce, growth, products, 
resources, finances, progress and general character of our 
state and our coast, 


Each page being thus made a department, and each 
being large enough for a department, there are symmetry 
and beauty in the general make-up of THE PACIFIO, 


The conductors of the paper make it a point to print, as 
often as once a month, a sermon from some living divine on 
these shores, The department of “The West” will be 
made more and more a specialty. Their facilities are such 
that no other paper can equal them in obtaining the very 
latest religious intelligence, 


The Commercial Department of this paper is an unri- 
valled one. No other paper, of this character, furnishes a 
tithe of the information in this direction which THE 
PACIFIC does. 


THE PACIFIC, without being partisan, or sectarian, 
believes in, loves, and advocates the apostolic and primi 
tive polity of the churehes of Christ, which made them 
each seH-governed, and all mutually dependent for sym- 
pathy, counsel and co-operation ; “distinct like the billows, 
one like the sea,” 


This paper is in general accord with the doctrines, teach- 
ings and usages of the Pilgrims and forefathers of New 
England, from whom it conductors are descended. 


It is committed to al true reforms, to all genial culture, 
and to all eleyating studies and pursuits. It advocates 
freedom in church, and state, and everywhere, and stands 
by the Union forever. ne 

THE PACIFIC goes into almost every town and neigh- 
borhood on this coast, and is read by multitudes. It will 
convey any desired intelligence to twice the number of 
people which can be reached by any other similar paper 
publish®¢d the coast. 
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Overland Monthlv. 


This magazine has become universally recognized as the 
best exponent of the Social, Literary and Material Progress 
of the Pacific Slope, and it is the intention of the publish- 
ers to retain infuture numbers its characteristic reputa- 


tion for 


Essays on Local Material Resources; _ 


Travels a nd Geogra ph ical Sketches; 
Studies of Western Manners and 
Civilization ; , 
Independent Literary Criticism 3 


With such other additions as may tend to the de- 
velopment of the ial, Literary, Material a ral 
Resources of the West, 
The increased emigration to California consequent upon 
the completion of the Pacific Railroad, renders a e 
honestly devoted to these special topics a necessity to the 
emigrant and Western traveler. 
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HAMBURG- BREMEN 
Fire Insurance Co. 
MORRIS SPEYER & CO., 


General Agents for the Pacific Coast. 


Policies issued against Loss or Damage 
by Fire on Brick and Frame Stores, 
Dwellings, Furniture, Merchan- 
dise, Warehouses and 
Contents, Eto. 


All Losses Paid in U. S. Gold Coin. 


Organs and Melodeons. 


NEW HAVEN MELODEON COMPANY 


is unsurpassed iz the successful manufacture of the above 
lnstruments. 


Its patronage has been so great near home, where if is best 
known, that it has not been necessitated to maintain ex- 
pensive and remote agencies, nor to rely on constant puffing. 


It now puts this advertisement into one of the oldest and 
most réliable papers.of the Pacific coast. that churches, 
societies, and individuals may Know where to get instru- 
ments of the highest standard. | 


Without claiming aconceited and bombastic superiorit 
over ail others, it does claim the FULLEST EQUALITY wi 
THE VERY BES. 


Its Organs are put up in thre best style and finish. Its 
Melodeons range from the size with folding legs to nearly 
the size (and of the same style) as a small piano. Prices 
from $100 to $375, according to finish. 


For convenience in using at difterent places, the folding 
instrument is best, being light and easily carried, while the 
interior work is the same, and the same number of octaves, 
as in the higher-priced. 


All the instruments, for purity and sweetness cf tone, 
ret and beauty, are without superiors, and WAR- 
RANTED FOR FIVE YEARS. 


The Melodeon, in imitation of the Piano, with carved legs, 
etc , isin the most elegant taste forthe pa an 
best adapied to sacred and social music. / 


Local Agents will take pleasure in showing the compass, 
wer, and elegance of the instruments, and thus let them 
speak for themselves.’* 


Instruments can be examined at R. P. Serer & Co.'s 
BOOK: STORE, 214 Bush Street, Inquiries by mail will re- 
ceive prompt atteution. 


The New Haven Daily Journal and Courier of May 21st. 
1870, says: ‘*A day or two since our attention was attract 
to a large, fine-looking Organ. Cgriosity prompted us to 
manipulate its keys; and in answer to an inquiry, we were 
informed that it: was manufactured by the ‘New Haven 
Melodeon Co.,° expressly forthe New Methodist Church, on 
Davenport avenue. ‘rhe instrument is well constructed and 
handsomely ornamented. ‘ihere are two manuals, tour sets 
ot reeds, and twelve stops, viz: ‘lremolo, Fluto, Melodia, 
Gambia, . Piccolo, Piccolo Forte; Bassoon; Bourdon-Bass, 
Clarinet, Bourdon, Bourdon-Forte, Coupler. There are 
also a knee swell and Knee tremolo. It combines all the 
recent improvements, and in its fullness and purity of tone 
and quick response to the touch, resemvlesa pipe organ. 
We congratulate the yourg and promising church on the 
possession of so fine an instrument.’’ 


CALIFORNIA STEAM NAVIGATION 


COMPANY. 


Steame CAPITAL.............. -..Capt. E. A. POOLE 
 OHRYSOPOLIS......... ..Capt. A. FOSTER: 

.“ OORNELIA...............Capt. W. BROMLEY 


One of the above Steamers leaves BROADWAY WHARF 
at 4o0’clock p. EVERY: DAY, (Sundays excepted) for 
Sacramento and one for Stockton ; the Sacramento steam- 
ers connecting with ‘ight-draft steamers for Marysville 
Colusa, Chico, and Red Bluff, 


Office of the Company, northeast corner of Front and 
Jackson Streets.” 


ap5-istf 


- FORDHAM & JENNINGS. 
Jobbing and Retail — 


B. M. HARTSHORNE, 


GROCERS, 


Corner of Front and Jackson Streets, 


SAN FRANCISCO. 
Families, 
Mills, Ships, _ 


Supplied, and Goods delivered to all| 


"Parts of the City. 
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THE STANDARD CHURCH MUSIC. 
THE COMING SEASON. 
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OLIVER 


AMERICAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKER. 
_ Sixty Scholars’ Lesson Papers. free to all clabs of Ten. 

J. W. at. Lo ‘te, 


wre 


CALIFORNIA RESOUE MISSION. 


| FENAIS SOCIETY has been formed to rescue women from 


. adisreputabdie life. 

ends e-MI: N, No. N 

near Harrison Street;San Francisco. — ‘ 


_ Persons wishing the release of girls detained against. 
will, can effect the same by sending name aad Tehidence of 


_ We ask, by personal efforts and contributions, the co- 
operation of the religious public and all philanthropists. . 


W. E. LOOMIS: 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 
BOOKSELLER, STATIONERS. 
NEWSPAPER & PERIODICAL AGENT, 


S.E.Cor.SANSOME & WASHINGTON Sts 


San Erancisco, Cal. 


SAVING A SPECIAL IN NEW YORK | 
. pay particular attention to orders for : 


Foreign and American Books, Back Numbers of 
Newspapers, Magazines, and 
Miscellaneous Articles, 


SUBSCRIPTIONS RECEIVED FOR 
American and Foreign Publications. 


FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE. 


OCCIDENTAL 
Insurance Company, 
‘SAN FRANCISCO, 


CASH CAPITAL. . . $300,000 GOLD COIN. 
CASH ASSETS. . . . $435,991 GOLD COIN. 


INSURE against Loss and Damage by Fire on Dwelling 
Houses and all kinds of Buildings; also on Merchandise, 
Household Furniture, and all other Personal Property, on 


the most reasonable terms. 


ISSUE Foreign and Pomestic, Open and Special Policies 
on Cargoes, Freights, Treasure, Commissions Profits. 


Also, Time, Voyage and Harbor Risks on Hulls. 


ALL LOSSES PAID IN U. S. GOLD COIN. 


DIBECTORS : 
J.A.Donohoe, Van Bergen, 
Jacob Scholle, J. P. Newmark, 
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For the Very Best Photographs, 
GOS TO i 
BRADLEY & RULOFSON . 
429 Montgomery St., San Francisco. 
CLOSED]ON SUNDAYS. 


Ww: WISH ALL PARENTS TO SEND FOR THE 
Latest Circul of the 
Moravian Semipary for Young Ladies, 
‘*LINDEN HALL.”’ 
The best advantages offered for a thorough English Edu- 
cation, and instruction in Music— Vocal and Instrumental— 
French, German, Drawing, Painting,etc. . 
Address REV. EUGENE A. FRUEAUFF, - 
Litiz, Lancaster County, Pennsylvania. 
(a Mention you saw advertisement in THE PACIFIC. | 


SATHER & Co., 
Cor. MontcomeRy AND AOMMERCIAL 
New York, Boston and Philadelphia. 
—ALSO— | 
“TELEGRAPHIC: TRANSFERS, | 


PAYABLE IN COIN OR CURRENCY. 


Billie on 


Bremen, Berlin, . 
Stuttgart Frankfert 


HASKELL & 


_ AT THE SIGN OF JTHE GOLDEN TEA CHEST. 


HASKELL&CO. 


pRAscisco, 
Wo. Barnet 


GRAND HOTEL BUILDING, SAN FRANCISCO 
Wholesale Prices for Goods in Original Packages. 


8. W. Cor. Montgomery and California Sts. 
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Pamputers.—C. C. Chatfield & Co., of 
| New Haven, are doing a service in issu- 
—— ing their university series of papers by a ee 
LW. Brewer. series they give us three papers by 
Prof. John Tyndall. One paper is on 
the Methods and ‘Tendencies of Phys- Ce 
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We, have had no. long -storms. 
‘have had no copious rains. 


THE PACIFIC. 


Rev. Joserx A. Benton, D.D.| 
Rev. Grorce Mooar,D.D. {| 


Rev. S. V. Associate Editor. 


SAN FRANCISCO: 
'THURSDAY MORNING, MARCH 23, 1871. 


- Communications intended for publication in 
Tus Pacrric should be addressed to ‘‘ Editurs oy 


The Pacific,’’ 
Letters relating to the business — of the 


paper, to John H, Carmany & Co., Publishers, 


No, 409 Washington Rirpet, ppposite the Post 
Office. 


Tur Bay Association will hold its an- 
nual meeting with the Congregational 
church at. Petaluma, Tuesday, April 4th, 
at 2 o’clock, p.m.; Preaching, at 74 p.m. 
Preacher, Rev. J. H. Warren. Reviewer, 
Rey. C. H. Pope; Substitute, Rev. E. 
Corwin. LEssayist, Rev. A. M. Good- 
nough ; Substitute, Rev. B. N. Sey- 
mour. Book to be reviewed, ‘‘ Argyll’s 
Reign of Law.” Subject for Essay, 
** Does Endless Growth belong essen- 
tially to the Human Soul?” Text for 
Plans of Sermon, ‘‘ Jesus Christ, the 
same yesterday, to-day, and forever.” 
Plans to be presented by every member, 
**Carefully prepared beforehand, and 
written in full.” 

J. A. Benton, Scribe. 


[Those who wish to go to the meeting 
from San Francisco, must leave at 8 
o’clock, a.m., by the ‘‘ Donahue Line.” 
Returning, members can leave Petalu- 
ma at 103 0’clock, Wednesday forenoon. | 


M. 
1,000. 
TEN HUNDRED. 


ONE THOUSAND. 


The growth of Tue Pactric has be- 
come too large, numerically, to be any 
longer expressed by any combination 
of three digits. A thousand numbers 
have at length been printed. If we 
place the average number of each 
issue at two thousand, then there have 
been two millions of copies published, 
and there have been ten millions of 
readers. If the amount of work done 
on the paper be not immeasurable, the 
amount of good it has done is certainly 
so. At some periods of its existence it 
has been sustained by great effort and 
some sacrifice; and now the moral and 
religious benefits it has rendered are 
the sources of satisfaction and thank- 
fulness to those who were its friends 
and supporters. 

Of those who have served as its ed- 
itors, for any considerable length of 
time, all but one are still among the 
living, and all but two, or three, are 
now in California. Some of the hands 
that wrote for the first number still 


write for these columns, regularly, or 


occasionally. And all of those who 
have kindly rendered it much gratu- 
itous service, in the more recent years, 
as Trustees, are yet hale and vigorous, 
if not ‘‘fat and flourishing.” Ours is 
a healthy climate; and people who have 
‘“something to do” are never the ones 
who die first, in lands of peace and 
plenty. 

Tue ‘‘ millennium” has not come; 
though Tue Paciric has reached iis, in 
one way. Possibly the millennium for 
which it specially longs, and toward 
which it toils, has hardly come sensibly 
nearer in the lapse of all these years. 


Perhaps some of its friends, grown 


older, are not looking now so hopeful- 
ly as in the past for the speedy advent 
of the millennium. As lads lower their 
kites in storms, so age pulls hope down 
nearer to the ground. Rough expe- 
rience cools ardor. Nevertheless Tur 
Pacirico looks on a very different scene 
from that of twenty years ago, and ex- 
pects to live for generations and centu- 
ries, and ages, if need be, and until 
the millennium does come, and reward 
its faith and fidelity. 


Tue Rev. T. H. Rouse, of San Ma- 
teo, has presented to the Library of the 
Pacific Theological Seminary a copy of 
Bower’s ‘* History of the Popes,” in 
four quarto volumes, which are in fine 
condition. The work was originally 
published by subscription, in London, 
in 1748. It is illuminated with a gmall 
medallion likeness of each of the Popes. 
The work is one of value. The donor 
will not be responsible for the accuracy 
of the likenesses, nor for the existence 
of any of the so-called Popes of the 
first three centuries. The giver has 
the thanks of the institution, and his 
generous deed is worthy of a numerous 
and wide following. 


- Tue vernal equinox has come again. 
It seems but a labored dream since the 
last autumnal equinox brought its deep- 
ening shadows and lengthening nights. 
We 
We have 
had no uncomfortable weather. <A few 


‘there. The hills are green. 


thin ice, here and there, and a great 
many sunny days—these have made up 
our winter. And: now. the spring is 


birds return. . ‘The flowers open. to the 
morning sun. 


Crowning. the.Memorial. Year. 
In the annual circular'to the church- 


Singing-jes, on the recent occasion of the day 


of, prayer for literary institutions, inti- 
And there are tokens of | mation was given of the probable ac- 


a harvest to. follow the seed-time iow | quisition on the part of. the Pacific 


past. 
urday and Sunday. 


There was a nice, quiet rain Sat- | Theological Seminary of a valuable site. 
There is still a lit- | It was announced in our last week’s 


tle hope for rain enough ‘to. mature. all | paper that negotiations were hopefully 


the early-sown crops, if not all crops, 


upon us since our last “date. 
Roman Catholic clergy aloof, our peo- 
their country’s patron saint, last Fri- 


beverage and dinner, with accompani- 
ments. Tuesday, March 21st, our En- 
glish and Scotch people had a festive 
season in honor of the marriage of one 
of their Queen’s daughters to a noble- 
man of the realm, the Marquis of Lorne. 
A royal wedding is not unusual, but it 
is unusual, not unprecedented, that the 
daughter of a Queen should marry a 
subject of the Queen. But, as there is 
no prospect that this person can ever 
be heir to the throne, no difficulty can 
arise from the alliance, in that direc- 
tion. And then it is a gracious thing, 
on the part of her Majesty, to consent 
to the union; and it brings the royal 
house nearer to the common heart. So 
our English friends have had their 
feast, and have sounded out their joy. 

And now on the 22d, as we go to press, 

our German people are celebrating the 
return of peace to the fatherland, after 
a victorious war against a neighbor, 
whose martial legions ravaged their na- 
tive country two generations ago. May 
the peace be a lasting one, and its bless- 
ings abundant! 


Ir is reported that ‘‘ Ben Holladay” 
has made arrangements for the trans- 
portation of fifty thousand Germans 
from Bremen to Portland, Oregon, who 
are expected to settle along the line of 
his railroad toward the California line. 
We are glad’to hear it. The Oregon- 
ians have a live man in Holladay. He 
never wastes time on trifles. He is al- 
ways doing something on a grand scale. 
He is fertile in resources. He will as- 
tonish all the old ‘‘slow coaches” there 
may be up that way. If he cannot give 
new life to a people, he can at least stir 
them up to some fury, if it be not high- 
er than arage forspeculation. We be- 
lieve that Holladay will do splendidly 
for Oregon and for himself, if he has 
only half achance. Let him have room 
according to his strength. 


Tue Joint High Commission of Brit- 
ain and America i now settling down 
to its work in the city of Washington. 
It is, on the whole, a good Commission, 
in its personelle. It would have been 
a better Commission, on the American 
side, if President Woolsey had been 
made one of the five. This Commis- 
sion is charged with the settlement of 
all questions in dispute between Great 
Britain and the United States. These 
matters are chiefly, the ‘‘ Alabama 
claims,” the fisheries along the north- 
eastern coast of the continent, the Fe- 
nian raids into Canada, and certain 
questions of boundary and trade. 

The cordial agreement of this Com- 
mission promises peace, amity, con- 
cord, friendship and co-operation in 
the process of civilization and enlight- 
enment all over the world. Its dissen- 
sions and half-agreements portend ha- 
tred, strife, recrimination, conflict, ri- 
valry and jealousy, everywhere, if not 
injury and violence, with no other prob- 
able result than war and blood. All 
good. people should remember this 
Commission in their prayers. The 
Most High should be entreated to give 
light, wisdom, discernment and good- 
temper to its members, and to impress 
them with a rightful sense of the “ 
responsibility that is on them. 

England should love us, and we 
should respect her. Her relative rank 
in Europe may be lower than it was; 
but she is still one of the mightiest na- 
tions of the world, because she is the 
wealthiest, if not the greatest other- 
wise. Till money ceases to have friends, 
and knowledge ceases to be power, 
Great Britain will continue one of the 
grand empires of time. 


The Presbytery of San Francisco met 
on March 6th, at the Howard-street 
church. It had the pleasure of receiv- 
ing by letter the Rev. R. G. McCarthy; 
but the painful duty of dismissing two 
of their highly esteemed and most use- 
ful members—the Rev. S. H. Willey 


go to Congregational churches—show- 


ing that, our. brethren of. that denomi-| 
nation are rather orthodox, and possess | tian’ 


light rains, a few frosty nights, a little 


commendable taste.—Occident. 


‘Nariowar festivities have come thickly 
Notwith- 
standing the quarrel which kept the 


ple from Ireland celebrated the day of 


and the Rev. Dr. H. M. Scudder. Both} 


near their consummation, by which it 
was expected that the Trustees of the 
Seminary would become possessors of 
that property which for some years past 
has been known as the Pacific Female 
College, in Oakland. 
Those negotiations have now been 
|completed. The Trustees of the semi- 
nary have purchased that whole prop- 


day, with music, procession, oration, »|erty, twenty-six acres, with the build- 


ings and furniture, for $80,000. For- 
ty-five persons, with the co-operation 
also of the First Congregational 
society, of Oakland, have agreed 
to take from the Seminary Trustees 
seventeen acres at $60,200. By this 
arrangement the Seminary becomes the 
proprietor of the nine remaining acres, 
worth at least $25,000, with buildings 
and other improvements worth $35,000 
more, for $19,800. 

The site ‘is unsurpassed for beauty, 
commanding the finest possible views, 
while lying close by a large and rapidly 
growing city. It is easy of access, 
street-cars running directly past it. It 
lies midway between the two principal 
thoroughfares leading from Oakland to 
Berkeley, distant one mile and a half 
from the first and three miles and a half 
from the latter place. 

Ample rooms for all the present wants 
of the Seminary are thus furnished at 
an annual cost not exceeding greatly 
that of the rental of inferior quarters in 
the city of San Francisco. Moreover, 
the building will leave large opportuni- 
ty also for the establishment of an aca- 
demical department, such as the wants 
of the Congregational churches de- 
mand. 

We cannot disguise our POS glad- 
ness in this auspicious event. Every 
body of christians needs some common 
educational centre. It needs some in- 
stitution about which its affections will 
grow, and on which its generous givers 
may bestow their offerings. These 
churches have thus far carried the Sem- 
inary nobly, with many a glad response 
to its needs. Now, when it stands be- 
fore them having a fitting habitation, 
we cannot doubt that they will take yet 
greater satisfaction in providing for its 
present necessities, and for its future 
enlargement. We bespeak for this 
undertaking the unanimous good-will 
and hearty co-operation of the Pilgrim 
churches. The Memorial Year has not 
been altogether without its blessing 
hitherto; now, just as its last days are 
expiring, itis right pleasant to see $50,- 
000 added to the foundations of this 
school for the training of the Pilgrim. 
ministry on the Pacific coast. Not un- 
mindful of the coincidence of this effort 
with the year we have been celebrating, 
the broad street, which leads to the new 
Seminary home, has received = name 
of Plymouth avenue. 


The Christian Ministry of California. 


The subject suggests grave thoughts 


|in regard to the prosperity of Christ’s 


kingdom on the Pacific coast. What is 
the character of the christian ministers 
of this state? What measure of abil- 
ity do they possess? What amonnt of 
influence are they able to wield? With 
what amount of zeal are they prose- 


What is their average standard of 
moral excellence? What degree of re- 
spect do they command among the 
masses—not on account of their official 
position—but because of their consist- 
ency and integrity of character ? 
These are questions which we are 
persuaded may afford serious and prof- 
itable reflection for every true minister 
of Christ. Whoever stands approved 
as a messenger of God to men on 
these Western shores, ought to con- 
sider well the opportunity of the field 
and the times wherein he is called to 
labor. No field on the earth waits with 
greater necessity, none presents more 
complex difficulties, none offers richer 
reward for wise, prompt, and patient 
toil. 
Every feature of society intensifies 
the conviction with the thoughtful 
christian observer, that the Gospel, in 
its simplicity, fullness, and power, is 
the great thing needed for the correc- 
tion of all evils, the molding of public 
opinion, and the harmonizing of the 
heterogeneous elements congregating 
from all parts of the world. 
If in any quarter of the globe there 
is presented a rare opportunity for the 
‘most favorable comparison of the chris- 
tian’ téligion with any and all other re- 


} ligions of the world,.it.is.in California. 


cuting the work committed to them ?} 


if there are ‘any existing types of be- 


lief or unbelief not represented here, 
they must be very few indeed. To 
crown all, there is an alarming preva- 
lence of. that universal, form of ,idol- 
atry, which Paul styles ‘covetousness.” 

e are not disposed to overestimate 
the responsibility ofthe ministry in the 


which the present time and opportuuity 
demand. We would take no burdens 
that belong to the churches and their 
members and Jay them upon the shoul- 
ders of the ministers. But we are re- 
sponsible for exerting the full measure 
of our power—we are not croaking. 
We believe the ministry of California 
will compare favorably with that of any 
other section of the Union. There are 
men tried and true—men of profound 
ability, rare accomplishments, and de- 
voted piety. We do not believe the 
average talent and devotedness of our 
ministers will suffer by comparison. 
But in considering the work to be done, 
and the difficulties to be overcome, and 
especially the importance of present 
faithfulness as affecting the future pros- 
perity of the churches, may we not well 
inquire whether greater efficiency car- 
not be attained ? 


iar influences by which we are sur- 
rounded as affecting ourselves? Can 
any man take fire into his bosom and 
not be burned? Can he immerse him- 
self in water and keep dry? As minis- 
ters are of like passions with other men, 
will they escape those subtile, un- 
conscious influences which the prevail- 
ing features of society are ever impress- 
ing upon the individual mind and con- 
science ? | 

If there is uncommon eagerness after 
wealth here, surely, we should guard 
against that avaricious spirit which 
forces itself into all the relations of so- 
ciety. If we do not, it will cripple our 
usefulness. 

The ministry here as elsewhere is 

poorly paid, in proportion to the other 
professions; and its efficiency, in many 
cases, hindered in consequence. Many 
are longing for comforts, relaxation, 
books, facilities for hospitality and ex- 
tended influence, which the churches 
ought to give them; and if they did it, 
even at a great sacrifice, they would be 
the gainers by it. We are confident 
that the majority of our churches 
would increase the usefulness of the 
minister’ by increasing his salary. 
As the farmer or mechanic can suc- 
ceed best--other things being equal— 
who has the best implements for work, 
so the minister can accomplish most 
who is best furnished with need facil- 
ities. | 
But all this does not obviate the dan- 
ger that we need to guard against, that 
of falling in with the feverish, covetous 
spirit of the times. We must do the 
best we can with the means afforded us, 
and give ourselves wholly to the works 
We must not forget that singleness of 
aim which insures success in any enter- 
prise. 
However unjust, as far as the church- 
es are concerned, the self-denial often 
required of us, we are to glory in the 
cross, and count it a joy that we are per- 
mitted to endure hardship for Christ’s 
sake. These are first principles, and 
we cannot afford to lose sight of them. 
We are confident, too, that the power 
of the ministry might be greatly increas- 
ed by a more confidential fellowship— 
a stronger bond of union and brotherly 
love—not only between ministers of dif- 
ferent denominations, buf between those 
of the same faith and polity. 


We have heard remarks that indicat- 
ed a jealousy on the part of some en- 
gaged in so-called humbler fields of la- 
bor, toward those who occupy mare 
prominent places. Charges of pride, 
prodigality, aristocracy, etc., are some- 
times indulged in. Some of moderate 
talent are mortified that others should 
have better positions and broader fame 
than they. Very often, the larger and 
more prominent field is looked upon 
only on the side of its comforts and 
emoluments. 

Is it not well to look on the side of 
its increased trials and responsibilities? 
Is it not well to inquire whether the 
charge of aristocracy is not often found- 
ed in the ambition and jealousy of those 
who too carelessly and hastily make it? 
Or, if there is sometimes ground for the 
charge, might you not weave a mantle 
of charity from some question like this, 
** Should I be able to set forth a better 
example of humility under the same 
circumstances?” Again, on the other 
hand, let those called to the more influ- 
ential positions not forget that a warm 
recognition of the labors of others, and 
a cordial sympathy with them, is one of 
the most important sources of their| 
power for good. ‘Bear with those who 
may even unjustly suspect you of undue 


self-denying’ effort and earnest conflict 


| the daylight lasted, but the stony hill, 


Ought we not to weigh well the pecul- | 


opened, he confessed, 


we opine, ‘which need only to be sug- 
gested in order to awaken most profita- 
ble reflection -in regard to that broad 


charity | and frank fellowship, which} 


ought to be a growing characteristic ¢ 
the ministry. | 


Week-Day Lecture. 


- BY THE REY. A. L. STONE, D.D. 


Wenpnespay Eve., March 15, 1871. 

We miss the comfort and the joy of 
many «# gracious visit of God, because 
we do not recognize his presence. God 
is @ Spirit, and with our eyes of sense 
we cannot see him. He must be spir- 
itually discerned. It is only when night 
and darkness close the outward eye or 
wrap away from it the world of sense, 
that this inward vision grows clear and 
bright. | 

Jacob saw nothing at Luz, so long as 


the twin valleys, and the distant line of 
verdure that marked the course of the 
Jordan. All was prosaic, tame, earth- 
ly, till the sun went down. Then, when 
the darkness shook its pavilion curtains 
about him and ‘‘ things present” were 
hidden, came the visit of the unseen; 
the wondrous stairway, climbing from 
his pillar of stone to the celestial thresh- 
old, the troops of angels going and 


down from above. Well might he say 
in the morning, ‘‘ Surely, the Lord is 
in this place, and I knew it not.” 

‘We have many an experience like his, 
of the blindness, at least, if not of the 
vision. 

We enter upon some scene of loneli- 
ness, desolation and danger without 


Bethel. It is only a rough knoll where 
the night has overtaken us. Nothing 
but a pillow of stone invites our rest. 


in this dreary chamber. 
mistake! God is waiting for us there. 
That is his reception chamber. So soon 
as the sky is dark he will let down his 


will announce his coming, and we} 
shall see his glory, and hear his voice 

saying, ‘‘ I am with, thee and will help 

thee.” 

So, at times, he comes to us unseen, 

to hinder our going forward on some 

course leading to evil. Balaam rode 

hard at the call of Balak to curse the 

mighty host that troubled Midian. 

Thrice was he strangely withstood; and 
thrice in anger he beat the ass that car- 
ried him, and who saw more than her 
rider. And when at last his eyes were 

‘*T knew not 

that THov stoodest in the way against 

me.” So our pathway, when it would 

lead us into some peril for our soul, is 

often blocked by some obstacle that ar- 

rests our progress, and we know not 

that the Jehovah-angel is there. We 

fret and chafe, and try to push on by 

violence, ignorant that God is visiting 


| Warning in our ear. 
And how many gracious interposi- 


till the event reveals the fatherly good- 
ness that made haste to save us! 

In the recent tragedy on the Hudson 
River Railway, a gentleman had en- 
gaged a certain ‘‘ section ” in a ‘‘ sleep- 
ing-car” for his own use. Being alittle 
delayed in his arrival at the station, the 
section was given up to another passen- 
ger. When the gentleman came at last, 


infringed. He took, however, a section 
in another’ car, and saw, let us hope, 


had interposed, in the change that so 
annoyed him, to shield him from mor- 
tal peril. 

Let us cultivate this gift of spiritual 
discernment. | 
cultivation. 


presence if we only have eyes to see it. 
may we find that ‘‘ dark waters and 
folds of the tent within which God 
veiling of his glory. How much we 
lose of hope, and help, and strength 


the gods, bat fow salute them.” 


for the American Unitarian Association, 
occupied the pulpit at the Unitarian 
chapel,morning and evening, yesterday. 
Mr. Kimball has recently arrived here. 
His field of missionary service includes 
Oregon and Washington Territory.— 
Oregonian. 

Rev. C. A. ‘entington has been ap-| 
pointed agent at the Skokomish (W. T.) 
Indian. vice reservation, C. re- 


past one. 
comed. 


aided by Bro. I. W. Brier. 


the students in Bro. Woodman’s schoo} 
There can be no comfort or light for us| , 6 rejoicing in hope. 


preached at Atlanta, 
and organized a church there. At- 
lanta is a rich farming settlement 
in the San Joaquin Valley, about 
fifteen miles southeast of Stockton. 
The people are of various views and de- 
nominations, and it was necessary to 
constitute a church in which all evan- 
gelical christians could unite, by omit- 
ting all but the essentials. On doing so 
in this case, as often before in the 
West, the result was virtually a Con- 
gregational church, though not in 
name, the government being vested in 
the membership. Superintendent War- 
ren supplied Dr. Holbrook’s pulpit on 


us to whisper some friendly word of| the same day, 


thick clouds” of the skies are.only the | pel. 


Beligious 
The West. 


Fifteen were present at the meeti 
of the Club last Monday. The Subject 


| assigned was discussed with zest, and 
_|some of the reports from the churches 
| were cheering. Special interest attach. 


ed to a case of conversion reported 


_| the pastor at San Mateo. A man tep, 


porarily at work there, as he was leay. 

ing the place, called to say that ten or 
twelve years ago he took an oath 
the door of a Romanist church that hy, 
would never enter sucha building again. 

He had kept the bad promise till withip 
a few weeks; and had followed it Up 
with habitual and profuse railings at 
God and religion. Persuaded to go to 
the Congregational church, a few weeks 
since, he found it so winsome and the 
doctrine he heard so helpful and go 
true, that he continued to attend, and 
now, changed, and in his right mind, 
he sits at the feet of Jesus. The sub- 
ject for next Monday is ‘‘ Revivals,” to 
be opened by Rev. J. Kimball. The 
place of meeting is at Armory Hall, 
north-east corner of Sacramento and 


Montgomery ‘streets. The time, half- . 
Visitors are cordially wel- || 


Notwithstanding the storm, and the 


coming, and the white glory streaming | interest attached to Dr. Scudder’s fare- 
well discourse, the audience at the Pa- - 
vilion last Sunday evening, numbered 
from 1,000 to 1,200. Dr. Stone preach- 
ed on the text, ‘‘ Neither give place to 


the devil ”—as interpreted by the provy- 


erb, ‘‘ Speak of the devil, and he is 


sure to appear.” 


The Congregational church at Chico 


dreaming that it is, or is not, to be a/|;, engaged in special revival work, 


the pastor, Rev. I. M. Woodman, being 
Several of 


This church is 


Ob how wWe| furnished with a baptistery, and several 
persons received baptism by immersion dy 
in it last Sabbath. This ‘‘ West Col- 78 
umn” takes ‘occasion from this, to ex- South, re] 
starry ladder, and white-robed heralds press its opinion that no Congregational 
minister is true to Congregationalism, 
who would hesitate a moment to bap- 
tize by immersion any one who seemed 


to be a fit subject for baptism. 


Rev. Dr. Holbrook, of Stockton, 


last Sabbath, 


Rev. A. H. Johnson, of Antioch, has 


been holding meetings every evening 
tions there are in providence to turn us| for two weeks. 
aside from disaster, unintelligible to us| ward for the new life, and others are 
under conviction. 


Several have come for- 


Rev. Mr. Bates, of San Bernardino, 


reports fifteen at the last communion. 
The court-house is so well filled at the 
Sabbath services that many are unable 
to get seats. 


The farewell lecture of Rev. Dr. 


Scudder was delivered to an audience 


he might have felt very naturally a lit-) of 1,800 people, at the Pavilion, on 


tle disturbed that his rights had been| Friday last. The subject was ‘‘ Home,” 
and was treated in the speaker’s own 


peculiar style, humorously, practically, 
after the catastrophe, that a divine visit| wisely, and as no other sensible man 
would think of dealing with the subject. 
His farewell sermon was delivered at 
the Howard Presbyterian church last 
Sunday evening. 
It is so susceptible of| during the six years of his pastorate, 
We can walk our whole| five hundred members have been added 


life through in the joy of the divine|to that church. He bore hearty testi- 
mony to the harmony, energy, and 


Especially in our shaded experiences| generosity with which the church had 
labored together with him in the gos- 


It appeared that 


He expressed special gratitude 
that the church had never attempted to 


waits to show us his face, and the un-| put a strait-jacket upon him, but wer? 


satisfied when after a close study and 
preparation, he judged and acted for 


that might be ours if we saw ‘‘ the Lord| himself in respect to the manner and 
always at our right hand.” ‘*‘ Many meet 


matter of his preaching. Referring t0 


the criticisms which had been passed 


upon his style, he truly said that it wa 


Rev. J in C. Kimball, Missionary| his own, not borrowed, but adopted 


because he could work better in it tha2 
in any other, to build up the church, 
and to help men in practical, every-d8J 
christian life. In defense of it he cited 
the fact that recently a gentleman—® 
judge, lately a resident of one of the 
Southern states, on arriving in this 
state, requested an interview with thé 
speaker, to thank him for a sermo? 
printed in the Ala, through the res¢ 


» | moved.—Zd. 


ing of which he had been conve 
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The Child's Pray er. 


Into her chamber went 
A little girl one day; 
And by a chair she knelt, 
_ And thus began to pray: 
“Jesus! my eyes I close, 
Thy form I cannot see; 
If Thou art near me, Lord, — 
I pray Thee speak to me."’ 
A still small voice 
She heard within her soul: _ 
‘‘ What is it, child ?—I hear; 
I héar thee —tell me all! ’ 


Home 


‘‘T pray Thee, Lord,’’ she said, 
That Thou wilt condescend 
To tarry in my heart, 
And ever be my friend. 
The path of life is dark— 
I would not go astray; 
Oh, let me have Thy hand, 
‘To lead me in the way!”’ 
‘‘ Fear not, I will not leave 
Thee, poor child! alone.’’ 
And then she THovuGhr she felt 
A soft hand press herown. | 


“‘ They tell me, Lord, that all 
The living pass away: 
The aged soon must die, 
And even children May. 
Oh! let my parents live 
Till I a woman grow, 
For if THEY die, what can 
A little orphan do ?”’ 
“Fear not, my child! 
Whatever ills may come, 
I’ll not forsake thee e’er, 
Until I bring thee home!”’ 


Her little prayer was said, 

And from her chamber now 
She passed forth with the light 
Of Heaven upon her brow. 

Mother, I’ve seen the Lord— 

His hand in mine I felt; 
And, oh! I heard Him say, 
As by my chair I knelt: 
Fear not, my child! 
Whatever ill may come, 
I’ll not forsake thee e’er, 
Until I bring thee home!’ ”’ 


And she was received into His arms, who said, 
“ Suffer little children to come unto me!”’ 


Why Bob’s Mother said “ Don’t.” 


Dear me!” said Bob Wild, as he 
sat fishing by the Big Brook one lovely 
August afternoon, ‘‘ I wish everybody 
was always pleasant, don’t you, Uncle 
Ned ?” | 

It was seldom that Bob stopped play- 
ing and racing about long enough to 
think of anything else, so that Uncle 
Ned was rather surprised at this speech. 
But if one is going to fish he must keep 
still a little while; and Bob had actual- 
ly been quiet for some minutes. So 
beautiful was the green bank where he 
sat, so mellow the sunlight where it 
shone through the tree-tops and across 
the rippling water, so pretty the ferns 
and flowers that fringed the brook-side, 
that Bob who never noticed such things 
much, felt their pleasant influence. 

He was happy, too, to have his uncle 
near by, for Uncle Ned was his oracle. 
He went to college, and knew every- 
thing, as Bob supposed. He could 
shoot a bird on the wing, and could 
eatch quantities of fish. He was not 
old and tired out either; he liked to fly 
a kite for Bob, and would play blind- 
man’s-buff in the evening. Besides, he 
had been a soldier in the war, and could 
tell capital stories about the battles and 
the camps. 

‘Why, Bob,” asked this delightful 
Uncle Ned, ‘‘ who is not always pleas- 
ant?” 
‘* Well,” said Bob, ‘‘I’m having a 
good time now, but it isn’t so at home. 
I wish mother wouldn’t always be talk- 
ing to me, and stopping everything I 
do. Ever since I can remember, it’s 
been ‘ Bob, don’t do this,’ and ‘ Bob, 
don’t do that.’ I’m tired of.it. Now 
if father and mother would always be 
pood-natured and easy like you, Uncle 
Ned, what fun it would be! Why, 
mother would not have let me go a- 
fishing this afternoon, if you had not 
been here; and you see yourself it’s 
just as safe as anything!” 

‘*Q Bob! I did not know you were 
such an ungrateful little fellow,” an- 
swered Uncle Ned, though he spoke 
with a kindly laugh. ‘*‘ What do you 
suppose is the reason that your mother 
takes the trouble to say ‘don’t’ so 
much? Isn’t it because you’re such a 
heedless little chap that you would 
spoil everything and kill yourself, if 
she was not kind enough to keep watch 
ef you? I’m very fond of you, Bob, 
and I hope: you are going to grow up 
into a fine man some day, but I do 
think your mother has her hands full. 
Why, you ought to be thankful you’ve 
got her to look after you, and keep you 
eut of mischief.” 

‘* Well, of course she takes care of 
me,” said Bob, reluctantly. ‘‘ But why 
ean’t she be different ?” 

“Just because you are not different, 
my boy! When you will think for 
yourself, she won’t have to think for 
you. You would be in hot water every 
day of your life, if it wasn’t for her.” 

Here was a disappointment for poor 
Bob! Even Uncle Ned was not pleas- 
ant after all! It seemed he had always 
got to be talked to, and corrected. He 
did not like this uncle so well as be- 
fore, and felt rather sulky. Seeing 
this, Captain Wild did not go on with 
the subject, and began talking about 
| 

When the sun was getting low, they 
had caught enough of the pretty little 
*‘ shiners” to make a nice breakfast; 
and putting up their fishing-tackle, they 
set out for home. As they 
along beside the brook, Bob suddenly 
spied on the opposite bank a beautiful 


swalked 


cluster of lady’s-slipper hanging over 
the water’s edge. bang his fish- 
ing-basket, as he cried out, ‘‘O what 
splendid flowers! “You wait a minute, 
Uncle Ned.” 

Before his unele had fairly turned 
round, the careless boy had jumped 
down the bank, and was leaping from 
stone to stone, across the bed of the 


no outery. He lifted him up, and bore. 
him quickly back to the bank; but Bob 
was quite senseless. His uncle was 
used to accidents and dangers, and did 
everything to restore him. By God’s 
blessing he succeeded. The poor little 
fellow’s forehead had struck upon a 
stone, but the blow was, providentially, 

just one side of that spot. upon the tem- 

ple where it been death. 

His forehead was badly cut and swollen, | 
but he was alive. After awhile, when 
he began to feel better, his uncle took 
him in his arms and carried him gently 
along till he was able to walk himself. 

It was growing dark as they came in 
sight of home, and, Bob saw his mother 
looking out of the window, as if watch- 
ing for their return. He leaned closer 
and heavier upon his urticle’s arm, and 
a low sob escaped his lips: he had not 
cried at all before. | 

Well, Bob, my man,” said Uncle 
Ned, kindly, ‘‘ after all, mother would 
not have been so far wrong not to let 
you go fishing alone, would she ?” 

‘*I might have died in the water,” 
said Bob, brushing away the tears. ‘‘ I 
have been a bad boy, and mother is 
good, and so are you, Uncle Ned.” 

‘We'll talk about that to-morrow,” 
replied his uncle. ‘‘ You are too tired 
now; but you must thank God to-night 
Bob, that He has saved your life, and 
that He gave you a faithful mother.”— 
Congregationalist. | 


How to Treat Guests: 


— 


Many persons seem to have an im- 
perfect idea of what is due from them- 
selves to their guests. And we would 
respectfully call attention to a few sug- 
gestions, which, if practically regarded, 
might contribute a little to the comfort 
of those who sojourn temporarily among 
us. 

Do not urge those to visit you, either 

by letter or word of mouth, whom you 
neither expect nor wish to accept your 
invitation. Politeness requires no such 
sacrifice of sincerity. 
When a friend writes you that he is 
coming to make a visit if agreeable, re- 
ply at once, expressing your pleasure, 
assuring him that it is quite convenient 
and highly agreeable; or, as the case 
may be, regretting that just now you 
cannot make it as pleasant for him as is 
desirable. Be sure to have it under- 
stood that you wish to see him—if you 
do—and name some time when you will 
be happy to receive him as your guest. 
If possible, meet your friends at the 
station. It makes them feel so much 
more welcome. Don’t begin by asking 
them how long they are going to re- 
main. That will depend upon their 
enjoyment. 

Don’t offer to take their outer gar- 
ments as they enter the house, expect- 
ing them to plunge at once into hard 
visiting; but after the first greetings 
are exchanged, conduct your friends to 
the room they are to occupy—having 
previously sent their baggage thither— 
and then leave them to rest and reno- 
vate at leisure. The toilette requires 
attention after a journey; and no one 
feels comfortable with the dust and 
grime of travel upon him. A suit fit 
for traveling isn’t always quite the 
thing for a parlor, and ladies, particu- 
larly, generally like to make themselves 
presentable before being presented to 
the other visitors you may happen to 
have. 

Give your guests apartments as pleas- 
ant and convenient as possible, with as 
many comforts as you can command. 
Let them find soap, water, plenty of 
fresh towels, clothes-brush, blacking- 
brush, matches, etc. Every one is ex- 
pected to carry his own comb, hair and 
tooth-brush. | 

On no account intrude a room-mate 
upon a guest, unless you have ascer- 
tained that it would be agreeable. A 
person of very much refinement don’t 
enjoy bathing and dressing in the pres- 
ence of spectators, even though friends 
of long-standing. And one must be 
brave indeed, to attempt it with a 
stranger present. Besides, the idea of 
sharing a bed with another, provided 
that the other is not of our own choos- 
ean be. But what shall be said of the 
reality? 

No guest chamber should be without 
a stove, or some facility for warming 
in cold weather. Dressmng in the cold 
is decidedly comfortless; though a trifle 
more agreeable than running into the 
general sitting-room with your hair 
flying and half your clothing in your 
hands, to *‘ make yourself up” there. 

Don’t begin by bringing out your hoard- 
ed silver and china, and loading your 
table with delicacies; and by and by 
come down to your usual style, apolo- 
gizing by saying to your friends that 
you consider them of the family—a 
doubtful compliment under most cir- 
cumstances. | 

Entertaining is not always intruding 
yourself upon a guest every moment. 
A quick perception will enable you to 
see when your company is desired, and 
when it can be dispensed with. © 

Do not allow. your children—it is 
hoped you these treasures—to 
be bores, following a visitor about, even. 
forcing themselves into hisroom. These 


‘ed the man all black so?” 


ing,is about as repulsive as an idea|& 


cretion;.and you haye no right to ex- 
pect others to tolerate théir meddling 
and incessant chatter as you do. 

Be ready to show. your guests all the 
objects of interest in the place where 
you reside; but avoid, that, air of pat- 
ronage which seems to imply that an- 
other has seen very little of the world, 
if. he hasn't seen just what you have. 
In short, make it as agreeable for him 
ip every way as possible. 

Don’t insist, upon friends remaining. 
longer, than they find it convenient. 
When they go, accompany them to. the 
railway station; and if you-are blessed 
with an abundance of this world’s 
goods and they are not, just place a 
‘* ticket” in each hand. ton can do 
this in some delicate manner, and save 
the offense of seeming charity. 


Little Things in Religious Life. 

Little words, not eloquent speeches 
nor ‘sermons; little deeds, not miracles 
nor battles, nor one great act or mighty 
martyrdom, make up the true christian 
life. The little, constant sunbeam, not 
the lightning; the waters of Siloam, 
‘* that go softly ” on their meek mission 
of refreshment, not “‘ the water of the 
river great and mighty,” rushing down 
in torrent noise and force, are the true 
symbols of a holy life. 

The avoidance of little evils, little 
sins, little inconsistencies, little weak- 
nesses, little follies, little indiscretions 
and imprudences, little foibles, little 
indulgences of self and of the flesh, 
little acts of indolence or indecision, or 
slovenliness or cowardice, little equivo- 
cations or aberrations from high integ- 
rity, little bits of worldliness and gay- 
ety, little indifferences ‘to the feelings 
or wishes of others, little outbreaks of 
temper and crossness, or selfishness, or 
vanity; the avoidance of such little 
things as these goes far to make up at 
least the negative beauty of a holy life. 

And then attention to the little duties 
of the day and hour, in public transac- 
tions, or private dealings, or family ar- 
rangements; to the little words and 
tones; little benevolences, or forbear- 
ances, or tendernesses; little self-deni- 
als, self-restraints and self-thoughtful- 
ness, little plans of quiet kindness and 
thoughtful consideration for others; 
punctuality, and method, and true aim, 
in the ordering of each day—these are 
the active developments of holy life, 
the rich and Divine mosaic of which it 
is composed. 

What makes yon green hill so beau- 
tiful? Not the outstanding peak, nor 
stately elm, but the bright sward which 


clothes its slopes, composed of innu- 


merable blades of grass. It is of small 
things that a great life is made up: and 
he who will acknowledge no life as 
great save that which is built up of 
great things, will find little in Bible 
characters to admire or copy. 


Honsense and Oversense. 


XMANTIPPE AND Socrates.—All our pre- 
conceived ideas in regard to historical 
characters are, one by one, being swept 
away by the new developments of the 
present age. That much maligned 


honor. It is now asserted that she was 
beautiful, thrifty, and a good house- 
wife; that she first won the regard of 
Socrates by her wonderful conversa- 
tional powers, and the skill with which 
she refuted some of his arguments; that 
in spite of the ugliness of Socrates, and 
his poverty, and obscure origin, she 
married him, discerning the beauty of 
his mind and soul; that her relatives 
disapproved the match, and she her- 
self soon found her husband lacking in 
very essential qualities for comfort in 
common life. Socrates isfound to have 
given himseif little concern about the 
support of his family; he had no legit- 
imate calling; he was a lounger in pub- 
lic places; he had a habit of inviting 
persons to dine with him when there 
was nothing with which to entertain 
them. Moreover, he was repulsive in 
appearance, slovenly in dress, and very 
unsocial at home. What wonder, then, 
if she lost her temper while attempting 
to keep the house and rear the children 
of such a man? The trials of poor 
Xantippe are only just beginning to 
revealed! 


A little fellow, some four or five years 
old, and who had. never seen a negro, 
was greatly perplexed one day when 
one came to where he and his father 
were. The youngster eyed the stran- 
ger suspiciously till he had passed, and 
then asked his father: ‘‘ Pa, who paint- 
‘‘God, my 
son,” replied the father. ‘‘ Well,” said 
the little one, still looking after the ne- 
ro, ‘‘I shouldn’t ’a thought he’d ’a 
held still.” 


There was a good deal of pith and 
point in the comment of the African 
preacher on the text, ‘‘ It is more bless- 
ed to give than receive.” Said he: ‘‘I 
have never known a church to die ‘cause 
it gave too much. Dey don’t die dat 
way. Brederen, has any one of you 
knowed a church to die ‘cause it gave 
too much ?. If you do, just let me know, 
and I’ll climb by the sad light of the 
moon to the moss-covered roof, and I'll 
stand and lift my hands to heaven and 
say, ‘ Blessed am de dead dat die in de 
Lord.’” 3 


An eccentric, wealthy gentleman stuck 
up & board in a field on his estate, upon 
which was painted the following: ‘‘I 
will give this field to any man who is 
contented.’”’ He soon had an applicant. 


want of my field?” The applicant did 
not stop.to reply. | 


little folks are not remarkable for dis- 


carried out... 


as 


woman, Xantippe, is now crowned with |} 


‘*< Well, sir, are you a contented man?” | 
Yes, sir, very.” ‘‘ Then whatdo you 


Good resolutions are like ladies vata 
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BUTTERICK 
PATTERNS! | 

The Best and Most Reliable inthe 
PLEASE READ THE FOLLOWING: 


SPEAKING OF OUR ESTABLISHMENT, 
the New York “ Independent’ of May 5, says: 

Some idea may be gained of the success of this experiment | 
from the circulation of the “ Metropolitan,” which has 
GAINED during the past year nearly twenty thousand sub- 
scribers. This Magazine, which is issued monthly by the 
firm, contains the engravings of the various pattterns, with 
the most minute anc complete descriptions by the writers. 
The magnitude of the business can, however, be better 
judged by the fact that over one hundred and eighty persons 
are employed directly in designing, perfecting, and cutting 
patterns, and that the establishment pays in rents over 
twelve thousand dollars a year. | 

Patterns are sent from this house to all parts of America 
and to various parts of Europe. Every lady who procures 
one, receives with it the most minute instructions regarding 
material, and the manner of putting the garment together 
Provided she tollows these instructions, she can cut, make, 
and trim with the most perfect ease every garment she 
wears. The utility and economy of the process is so appa- 
rent, that it must at once be recognized by every lady in the 
country 3 


The “* Democrat "' of May 18, in an editorial, says: 

‘And following the sewing machine, comes our fashions 
makers—Americans of genlus, of taste, cultivated and re- 
fined. Foremost amongst all these isthe firm of E. BUT- 
TERICK & CO., whose great fashion-bazaar at 589 Broad- 
way, New York City, is to people who dress well what the 
Bible is to a Christian. Here this firm employs hundreds of 
ladies ‘of taste—ladies who make dress and the construction 
thereof a study; ladies who by intuition and experience 
know how to set off the human form to the best advantage. 
And here they study styles—make combinations of colors— 
experiment and illustrate, tillfrom all their work come the 
fashions which are so universally adopted in this country. 

Here they get up patterns for all sorts of ‘dresses—for the 
kitchen or the ball-room, for the christening, the bridal, or 
the burial. They make little paper patterns of EVERY AR- 
TICLE worn by women or children. These patterns, with 
cuts or pictures, show how the article is to be made up, 
how it will leok, what material to make it of, what it will 


| cost, and how long time will be required to make it. They 


tell how to fit any size, shape, or form, and to fit well, and 
what colors will blend with each complexion. 

Last year this firm sold over four millions of patterns, and 
saved to the purchasers millions of dollars in dress and cost 
of time and money in manufacture. Ry them, any woman 
or girl who can read can learn how to make her own clothes. 
She can learn how to make them to advantage. No matter 
what article you want, this firm will send youa paper pat- 
tern, telling you how to make it. 


The *“‘Home J ournal,”’ always the best of authority iu 
modes of taste (it is the acknowledged Court Journal of the 
United States, if we may use this term), in a recent number, 


says: 


that is not to be found in paper in this establishment; and 
if any man or woman doubts the possibilities of creating an 
American method of dsessing which shall make us inde- 
pendent of the foreign claimants, of all taste, pray beg them 
to visit the establishment of E. BUTTERICK & CO., 589 
Broadway, an? they will.feel assured of American independ 


also, that a more artistic taste prevails on this than on the 
other side of the ocean, : 


We could quote an almost endless number of notices sim 
ilar to the above, given us by the leading journals, but we 
deem these sufficient. We have a host of imitators Trying 
to followin our tracks, but the seeret necessary for success— 
the system by which the perfection of eur patterns is at- 
tained—we carefully guard from pillagers. 

Fully confidenc that the above quotations will be sufficient 
to satisfy all that our work is REALLY useful, we ask you to 
carefully examine the Catalogue, and gee if there is not 
something in it that you want. 


H. A. DEMING, — 
General Agent for the Pacific Coast, 
OFFICE OF THE 


No, 137 Kearny St., 
SAN FRANCOTSCO. 


ence in the fashioning of our clothes, if in nothing else, &nd | 


Howe Sewing Machine, | 


| say, that in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred. it has been 


| most violent cold, long-neglected cough, sore throat, asthma, 


-” {here is nothing that a civilized being would wish to wear, |. 


‘SEND FOR A CATALOCUE.| 


| 
| 


| others to the field, who have 
| their 


‘seminal _— cipal lodged in the system shall develop itself, 
ee 


ELLEVING THAT EVERY. MAN SHOULD BE 
held. personally responsible for whatever he offers to 
é ‘the public as an antidote for any existing’ evil, and 

' that no honest man can, for the sake of gain, offer as 

Remedy that which may prove an injury, we shall say no 


in reiation to the merits of 


_ ‘Wie have known it for many yearsas a valuable remedy in 
all Pulmonary Complaints. It has been given to a great 
number of persons, old and young, male and female, and it 
can be truly said that rarely, if ever, was known a single 
instance in which it has not effected a speedy cure of the 
most: violent cold or l-ng-seated cough; and, in case of 
Asthma, Whooping-cough, sore Throat, or any affection of 


in-which it has not afforded entire satisfaction. We do not 
pretend to say that 


NEWELL’S PULMONARY SYRUP 


Is a remedy for ‘‘all theills the flesh is heir to," but we do 
found to be a safe, pleasant, and sovereign remedy for the 


whooping-cough, or any affection of the throat or langs 
arising, as almost all such complaints do, from what is at 
first considered nothing but a “ slight cold’’—the final con- 
sequences of waich need not be pointed out. Prominent, 
however, among the ills thus engendered, is that of con- 
sumption, for which it is said there ig no remedy, and per- 
hapsthereisnot. Butif 


NEWELL’S PULMONARY SYRUP, 


Which we so strongly recommend, be a remedy for such 


upon that scourge of the human race, CONSUMPTION ? 
We answer, it will be to afford its victims immediate relief! 
It will check the ever-accompanying cough; this done, re- 
freshing sleep is sure t follow, and, in its train, increase of 
strength, a brighter eye, a more cheerful count 
why not a restoration to health? CURE YOUR COLD | 
while it is yet what you consider but a slight one, and you 
will have less occasion to seek a remedy for any of the count- 
lessills so sure to follow from it when too long neglected. 
Cure itin your children, instead of allowing them to retire 
to their beds night after night with a SLIGHT COLD, from 
which almost every family has had sad experience; they 
too often rise with headache, sore throat, or fever. 

_A kind Providence has placed at the disposal of His intel- 
ligent creatures, all the remedies requisite for the relief of 
such diseases as He permits to afflict mankind. Among the 
gravest in this category are those of the CHEST and 
LUNGS. A thorough and patient investigation into the 
character and treatment of these affections, has resulted in 
the selection and approval, by the more intelligent of the 
present day, of 


NEWELL’S PULMONARY SYRUP, 


The use of which is synonymous with speedy relief and 
health. Consumptives, try it! For sale by all Druggists. 


NEWELL’S PULMONARY SYRUP, 


Should be resorted to an the slightest indication of a cough, 
cold, or asthma. 


REDINGTON, HOSTETTER & CO., 


This is the most thorough blood purifier yet discovered, 
and cures all humors from the worst Scrofula to a common 
Eruption. Pimplesand Blotches on the face, and scaly or > 
rough skin, which are such annoying blemishes to many | 
young persons, yield to the use of a few bottles of this won- , 
derful medicine. From one to eisht bottles cure Salt 
Rheum, Erysipelas, Scald Head, Ring Worms, Boils, Scaly 
Eruptions ef the Skin, Scrofula Sores, Ulcers and “ Can- 
ker’’ in the Mouth and Stomach. It is a pure medicinal ex- 
tract of native roots and plants, combining in harmony Na- 
ture’s most sovereign curative properties, which God has 


instilled into the vegetable kingdcm for healing the sick. 
itis a great restorer of thestrength and vigor of the system. 
Those who are languid, sleepless, have nervous apprehen- 
sions or fears, or any of the affections symptomatic of weak- 
ness, will find convincing evidence of its restorative power 
upon trial. If you feel dull, drowsy, debilitated and de- 
pan have frequent Headache, mouth taste badly in 
the morning, irregular appetite and tongue coated, you are 
suffering from Torpid Liver or Biliousness. In many cases 
of Liver Complaint, only a part of these symptoms are ex- 
perienced. Asaremedy for all such cases, Dr. Pierces Gold- 
en Medical discovery has no equal, as it effects pertect cures, 
leaving the liver strengthened and healthy. For thecure of 
Habitual Constipation of the Bowels it is a never failing 
remedy, and those who have used it for this purpose are 
loud in its praise. In Bronchial, Throat and Lung Diseases, 
it has produced many truly remarkable cures, where other 

medicines had failed. 
Sold by druggists at $1.00 per bottle. Prepared at the 
Chemica) Laboratory of 
R. V. PIERCE, M. D., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Coughs, Hoarseness, Influenza, 


Sere Throat, Colds, Croup, Liver-Com- 
plaint, Bronchitis, Asthma, Bleeding cf the Lungs, and 
every affection of the Throat, Lungs, and Chest, are speedily 
and permanently cured by the use of 


DR. WISTAR’S BALSAM OF WILD CHERRY. 


This well-known preparation does not dry up a ccugh and 
leave the cause behind, as is the case with most medicines, 
but it loosens and cleanses the lungs and allays irritation, 
thus removing the cause of the complaint. 


CONSUMPTION CAN BE CURED 


by a timely resort to this standard remedy, as is proved by 
hundreds of testimonials received by the upraprictors. None 
genuine unless signed I. Butts. SEtH W. 
-reprietors, Boston. 

Sold by Redington, Hostetter & Co., San Francisco, and 
by dealers generally 


Pain is supposed to be the lot of us poor mortals. as inev- 
itable as death itself, and liable at any moment to come 
upon us. Therefore it is im nt that remedial agents 
should he at hand to be used on an emergency, when the 


and we the excruciating agonies of pain, or the depress- 
ing influence of disease. Such a remedial agent exists in 
the Pain KILLER, whose fame has made the circuit of the 
globe. Amid the eterns] ices of the polar regions, or be- 
neath the intolerable and burning sun of the tropics, its vir- 
tues are known and appreciated. Under all latitudes, from 
the one extreme to the other, suffering humanity has found 
relief from many of its ills by its use: The wide and broad 
area over which this medicine has spread, attests its value 
and potency. From.a small beginning, the Pain Killer has 
pases gradually along, making its own highway, solely by 
rtues. 

Such unexampled success and popularity has brought 
atte ed, under similarity of 

name, to yrs the confidence of the people and tarn it to 


faint in a leeture-room—they should be} 


1 


hness and disbonesty : bat their efforts have . 
proved fruitless ,while the growing in = 


more than we believe to be strictly true, and easily proved: | - 


- 
‘3 


the throat or lungs, we have yet to hear of the first instance | 


complaints as we have enumerated, what effect will it have | 


OWLE & Son, | 


Which is confidently recommended as the best 
preparation now before the public. 


t smade exclusively from the choicest Jamaica Gings, 
Root, andon scientific principles containing none of thos, 
deletérious properties common to all the cheap Prepara 
tions now before the pablic. 


Its styleissuch as will commend it to the retailer, ang 
to the consumer its qualities will recommend it as SUPerior 
to all others. 

We pledge ourselves to preserve its high standarq of 
purity and excelJence, and guarantee it to be in all respect, 
superior t all othersimilar preparations. 


Quality and style sonsidered is by far the Cheapest 
preparation before the pub: 


For sale by all Grocers and Druggists, throughout the 
Pacific Coast. 


THE GREAT 


An Infallible BLOOD PURIFIER, possess. 
ing rare TONIC and NERVWINE properties— 
acertain cure for RHEUMATISM, GOUT, 
NEURALGIA, and all kindred Diseases. 

It completely restores the system when im- 
paired by disease, revives the action of the 
KIDNEYS and GENITAL ORGANS, radi- 
cally cures SCROFULA, SALT RHEUM, . 
and all ERUPTIVE and CUTANEOUS Dis- 
eases, gives immediate and permanent relief 
in DYSPEPSIA, ERYSIPELAS, Tumors, 

- Boils, Scald Head, Ulcers and Sores; eradi- 
cates from the system all traces of Mercurial] 


Disease, 

Itis PURELY VEGETABLE, being made 
from an herb found indigenous in Catifornia, 
It is therefore peculiarly suitable for use by 
Females and Children, as a BLOOD PURI. 
FIER and RENOVATOR. 


For Sale by all Druggists. 
REDINGTON, HOSTETTER & CQ, | 
AGENTS, | 
529 and 531 Market Street, 


San Francisco, 


REDINCTON’S 
Flavoring Extracts 


Are the perfectly pure and highly concentrated Ex: 
tracts fom FRESH FRUITS, prepared 
with great care. 


FOR FLAVORING 


Ice-Creams, Castards, Pies, Blancmange 


Are used and indorsed by the.most popular Hotels 
Skillful Caterers and Confectioners, and are 
: extensively sold by Druggists, good Gro- 
cery Dealers and Storekeepers 
throughout Californiaa 
and Oregon. 


those factitious and unhealthy kinds which may have been 
brought to your notice, {and which parade their CHEAPNES 
as the most important point to be considered. 


SCHOOL AND 
OFFICE 


of the Latest Style. SCHOOL SUPPLIES of every kié 
Pacific School Institute. WARREN HOLT. 
411 Kearny Street. 


<7 < BE A © H, 
DEALER IN 


BOOKS AND STATIONERY, | 


INO. 5 MONTGOMERY STREET; 


MASONIC TEMPLE, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORM | 


adapted to all ages and capacities, embracing the Publi E 
cations of 


AMERICAN SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION: 


‘AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY; 


SHELDON; 
CARTER; 


HOYT: 
ANDOLPS: 


and other Sunday School Publishers. 


ALSO, | 
BIBLES, PRAYER BOOKS, 
BOOKS, AND SUNDAY SCHOOL 


MUSIC BOOKS, 


Monograms Artistically Design 
Stationery in great variety—Visitins 
Cards Engraved or Written. 


ain Killer still is 
public favor. stat wee; 


Constantly in receipt of New Books and Periodicals. 


Lemon, Vanilla, Rose, 
Almond, Pineapple, Peach, 
Orange, Raspberry, Nutmeg, 
Cinnamon, Strawberry, Cloves, 4 


Jellies, Sauces, Soups, Gravies, Etc., i 


We respectfully ask you to prove, by trial and compat: § 
son, their general excellence, and their superiority °ve? © 


Has constantly on hand a Complete Assortment of ; 7 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS, @ 
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MARCH 23, 1871. 


farm and Gardew. 
Ships Becalmed. 


As ships becalmed at eve, that lay 
With canvas drooping, side by side, 
Two towers of sail, at dawn of day : 
Are scarce long leagues apart deseried. 


When fell the night, up sprang the breeze, 
And all the darkling hours they plied; 
Nor dreamt but each the self-same seas 
By each was cleaving, side by side: 


E’en so—but why the tale reveal 
Of those whom, year by year unchanged, 
Brief absence joined anew, to feel, 
Astounded, soul from soul estranged ? 


At dead of night their sails were filled, 
And onward each rejoicing steered; 

Ah! neither blame, for neither willed 
Or wist what first with dawn appeared. 


To veer, how vain! On, onward strain, 
Brave barks!—in light, in darkness too! 

Through winds and tides one compass guides: 
To that and your own selves be true. 


But O, blithe breeze! and O, great seas! 
Though ne’er that earliest parting past, 
Qn your wide plain they join again, 
Together lead them home at last. 


One port, methought, alike they sought— 
Que purpose hold where’er they fare; 
0, bounding breeze! O, rushing seas! 
At last, at last, unite them there. 
—Arthur Hugh Clough. 


to Make Shee -husban 
Profitable. 


FROM AN ADDRESS BEFORE THE NEW YORK 
AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY, BY J. R. DODGE, 
FEB. 8, 1871. 


Icome to the inquiry, Can sheep-hus- 
pandry be made profitable in the fu- 
ture? I answer, Yes. Then how? by 
what breeds? and where located ? 

The first requisite is, not that the 
wool-growers shall be unduly favored, 
but that they shall not be discriminated 
against by the Government; that the 
burden of taxation necessarily resting 
upon the home producer shall be laid 
at least with equal weight upon the 
foreigner who in the solitudes of almost 
savage wastes avoids all tribute to civy- 
ilization and government. There should 
be no premium paid to alien industry. 
With the exception of the very finest 
for cloths, a little lustrous combing 
wool for a class of worsteds, and some 
of the coarsest for carpets, we already 
produce all the wool required for con- 
sumption, so that every pound intro- 
duced for other purposes displaces a 
pound of our own; and one would imag- 
ine, that with a continent before us, 
nine-tenths of which is unutilized by 
agriculture, containing 100,000,000 
acres Of herbage, yearly wasted, suffi- 
cient at least for 100,000,000 sheep, 
capable of producing more wool than 
Great Britain herself is able to consume, 
the home competition, foreigners being 


jened. “But thé fof mutton- 


making, as a part of a system of farm 


-| rotation, cannot. be,.determiiied. with 


reference to its immediate returns. It 
has often happened in England, in the 
early figuring of the farmer, that turnip 
feeding has an apparent loss, while the 
net product of four years’ rotation has 
resulted in a decided profit, which 
could not be enjoyed in the absence of 
the fertilizers obtained in the produc- 
tion of meat from grass and roots. It 
should be remembered that the selling 
prices of farmers express very inade- 
quately, especially in this country, the 
difference between the productive ca- 
pacity of poor and rich soils, as shown 
by the accumulation of a lifetime of 
industry and economy. 


Improve the Time. 


Every farmer and gardener should 
have a workshop with a stove in it, and 
a loft overhead where he can put tim- 
ber to season, which is suitable to make 
swivel and double-trees, hoe, rake, 
spade, and fork-handles, axletrees, 
bolsters, sliders, tongues, etc., etc. He 
should have a tool-chest with the 
ordinary tools for such work—such as 
drawing-knife, hatchet, chisels, augers, 
brace and bits, saws, mallet, etc., and 
have a supply of bolts and taps, nails 
and other things which may be needed 
from time to time on a farm. Such a 
workshop would afford a comfortable 
and inviting retreat for the farmer and 
gardener and their boys; and no mat- 
ter how cold or wet, no matter how 
fiercely the storm raged without, all 
would be snug and safe, and much 
could be done towards helping on the 
press of work when active operations 
come on in the busy days of spring. 

Besides this, it would afford pleasant 
as well as useful recreation to the male 
members of the family, and thus many 
a dollar would be saved, to say nothing 
of the loss of time consequent upon 
running to the village or cross-roads 
shop, to have trifling little jobs of work 
done. The custom indulged in by 
many farmers and their sons, of visit- 
ing the mills, shops, stores, and other 
‘‘loafing” places in their neighborhood, 
during the winter season, and spend- 
ing many valuable hours, both day and 
night, is, to say the least of it, quite 
improper. Habits of idleness are en- 
gendered, and, too frequently, habits 
of dissipation—all of which could be 


cupation were prepared as herein sug- 
gested. Make home attractive, is a 
maxim which cannot be too often urged 
upon all. Let it become dearer to 
every member of the family, male and 
female, than any other place on earth. 
In addition to a workshop, prepare a 
comfortable room for the boys, where 
they can be by themselves; provide 
good books and papers.—Couniry Gen- 
tleman. 


CotTaGE Homes or Enoianp.—There 
are no cottages in England more than 
five hundred years old. The fish house 


excluded, would reduce the prices to a at Meare, near Glastonbury, is the 
reasonable level, but one remove above |°Dly cottage supposed to be even as 


that resulting from the competition of 
the world. | 

2. Another essential is the utilization 
of the vast plains beyond the Missouri, 
the valleys and slopes of the Rocky 
mountain system, the savannas of 
Texas, and the mountains of the South, 
in the production of merino wool, 
where uncropped herbage annually de- 
cays in sufficient amount to clothe in 
comfort and elegance every human be- 
ing on the continent of North America. 
While the merino can be profitably 
kept under more varied conditions of 


old as that. Those that remain owe 
their durability to the fact that they are 
built of oak. Whatever the sanitary 
reformer may have to say against these 
ancient cots, they are always pictur- 
esque, and never out of harmony with 
the scenery around them. Their gable 
roofs of cosy thatch, or red tiles bright 
with moss and lichen, their ornamented 
chimneys, and walls of plaster, laced 
and interlaced with heavy beams, come 
peeping out from the green lanes of 
Kent, or fringe the breezy Surrey com- 
mons, or lie nestling in the woody 
vale of Sussex; while in Yorkshire and 


rural husbandry than any other sheep, 


the arid plain, the mountain fastness, 
and the wilderness; it is the nomadic 
member of the ovine family, a great* 
traveler, yet social and generous, frugal 
and thrifty—delighting in the depth of 
the solitudes, yet never a solitaire. 

3. Almost equally essential is the in- 
troduction ofsthe element of mutton- 
with-wool into the improved husbandry 
of the older States, as a link in the 
chain of a wise rotation, and as an in- 
separable adjunct of high farming— 
mutton as the product of large yields 
of the roots and grasses, obtained in 
the shortest period of time and in the 
largest measure of quantity, with wool 
as a valuable incidental, and manure as 
a third result of present intrinsic value 
and still greater economic importance 
48 @& productive investment. Few 
owners of long-wool flocks in this coun- 
try appear to understand practically the 
difference between fine-wool and long- 
wool husbandry, forgetting that it is 
the destiny of the merino to be kept for 
Wool, of the Leicester to be killed for 
mutton, and holding the mutton-sheep, 
upon barely thriving rations, for the 
purpose of shearing once in each year. 

he folly of such a course is like that 
ofa beef producer who should let his 


it is especially the breed for the border, ' 


*xpect the results of stall-feeding. 
he mutton breeds, like short-horn 
Cattle, are simply machines for convert- 
ng farm products into meats and fer- 
ihzers, the production depending upon 
~© Tegularity and freedom from fric- 
02 With which the machinery runs— 
"regular feeding, and occasional scanty 
‘upply, undue exposure to cold, or a 
uncomfortably high, re- 
cing inevitably the amount of flesh 
Produced by neutralizing the nutritive 
‘Sita of acertain quantity of feed. 
° make mutton with the highest profit 
‘very pound of hay, roots, or grain fed 
‘lust yield a fair result in flesh gained. 
us, while wool-growing may be suc- 
fssful in the midst of primitive, almost 
arbaric practices in culture, mutton- 
Production involves arts of husbandry 
© most advanced, and a knowledge of 


Wales their aspect is bleak as the moor 
r mountain side. In Cumberland and 
Devonshire they are built alike of 
stone; but in the north their architect- 
ure is ‘‘Cyclopean,” in keeping with 
the stern aspect nature presents 
amongst. these wild, thinly-peopied 
hills; while in the south, covered with 
ivy and hidden amongst gardens and 
orchards, each little cot is a poem in 
itself. This harmony arises from ne- 
cessity. It is partly due to the gentle 
influence of time, and partly to the fact 
that the same soil which produces the 


natural scene roduces the material 
right in all respects, and will rest 


of which the cottages are built. In 
the north, wood is scarce, stone plenti- 
ful: hence the stone villages of Lan- 
cashire and Yorkshire. In the pottery 
districts and the midland countries, 
clay is abundant, and brick cottages are 
the rule. In Westmoreland, the red 
sandstone is used; in Kent, the rag- 
stone; in Lincolnshire, the Ancaster 
stone; in Cornwall, granite; in Essex 
and Herts, flints from the chalk hills; 
in Hampshire, mud mixed with pebbles; 
in Norfolk and Suffolk, lumps of clay 
mixed with straw.—Leisure Hour. 


A GARDEN is a beautiful book, writ by 
the finger of God; every flower and 
every leaf isa letter. You have only to 
learn them—and he is a poor dunce 
who cannot, if he will, do that—to 
learn them and join them, and then go 
on reading and reading. And you will 
find yourself carried away from the 
earth by the beautiful story you are 
going through. You do not know 
what beautiful thoughts grow out of 
the ground, and seem to talk to a man. 
And then there are some flowers that 
seem to me like over-dytiful children; 
tend them but ever so little, and the 
come up and flourish, and show, as 
may say, their bright and happy faces 
to you.— Douglas Jerrold. : 

To Wass Brack Caxico Fap- 
iInc.—Put it to soak in weak suds made 
boiling hot; let it stand until cool 
enough to handle, then wash and rinse 
in the usual way. For stiffening, use 


4limal physiology the most enlight- 


strong coffee or old skim-milk. 


prevented, if such plans for home oc-| 


|sewing chair can be made in a few 


while you work. This fashion of chair 
—in the particular of having the seat 


vention of a friend of mine, while suf- 


ing-chairs did not suit; she grew tired 
in them even faster than in an ordinary 


give no support to the back below the 


fifteen and a half or sixteen hands 


face, but a straight one; a large, open 


ing erect on his fore legs. Such ani- 


ers to produce, and this requires both 
judgment and care. | 


gaging considerable attention in the 
neighborhood of Palatka, Florida, and 
the river counties. 
gentleman in Orange county set eut 
nine plants, and is now reaping ‘the 
fruits of a three-acre field, and realizes 
$125 per month from the fruit and the 
young plants that are continually suck- 
ering around the roots of the old plants. 
The banana fruits in all seasons, the | 
year round, and is fertilized by the} 
shedding of its huge leaves. | kin were growing in the time of the 

m 


bare-footed and begging. 


? 


How Groves sank’ 


a 
fit 
ci¢ nti 


ED.—Few condiments are in greater re- 


pute than clove spice, the produce_of a 
tree growing in the East Indian archi-| 
pelago, and denominated caryophyllus 
aromaticus by Linneus. This clove-| 
tree is indigenous to the Moluccas, or 
Spice islands, where, as well as Suma- 
tra, Mauritius, Bourbon, Martinique, |: 
and St. Vincent’s, it is now extensively 
cultivated. For a considerable time 
the Dutch managed. to restrict the 

rowth of this valuable tree to the Mo- 
uccas, but the selfish policy has com- 
pletely failed in itsintent.. Many parts | 
of the clove-tree are odorous, but the 
cloves of commerce are the dried flow- 
er-buds; these.being found to contain 
the odorous principles characterizing 
the spice, more highly developed than 
any otherpart, The flower-stems, how- 
ever, are nearly as strong; and these, 
broken up into small lengths, 
ly mingle with the real cloves of com- 
merce. The dried clove flower-bud, 
with stem attached, bears a striking 
similarity to a nail, hence the French 
name clou, from which the word clove 
is derived. The fully expanded flower | 
is much less pungent and spicy than 
the yet undeveloped bud; hence care 
has to be taken lest the development 
proceed too far before gathering. When 
sufficiently ripe, the buds are collected 
either by hand or else by beating or 
hooking down—very much as wild ha- 
zel-nuts are plucked. They are either 
dried by fire-heat, or, what is prefer- 
able, by exposure to the sun. The 
chief virtue of cloves resides in a pun- 
gent, volatile oil, present to such an 
extent that it may be forced out and 
made evident tothe eye by pressure. 
By distillation most of this volatile oil 
may be drawn off, leaving the cloves 
unaltered as toshape, but of course de- 
teriorated. The Dutch used to per- 
form this ingenious operation, and sell 
the exhausted cloves afterwards. They 
went to work ingeniously, as the fol- 
lowing statements will manifest. It 
has been already remarked that so rich 
in volatile oil is the clove, that exuda- 
tion takes place on pressure. The 
Dutch operators, having extracted the 
odorous oil, made good the appearance 
of the same by a glaze of olive-oil; a 
practice altogether more ingenious than 
commendable. Commercial cloves be- 
ing the undeveloped flower-buds, it fol- 
lows that these, if not plucked, would 
grow into flowers, and the latter into 
fruit. The name of mother-clove has 
been given to this fruit, which but 
rarely finds its way to this country. 
Mother-clove resembles the olive, but 
is smaller. Its odor and flavor are 
comparable to the clove, but not so 
strong. The Dutch occasionally make 
a sweet preserve of this mother-fruit, and 
from time to time small consignments 
are sold in our markets. 


—_— 


An Easy Cuarr.—A delightful easy 


hours of one from which the canes have 
been broken away, by sawing off the 
front legs about two inches, the back 
ones three or four; tack a bit of old, 
strong carpeting, canvas, or something 
of the kind across the seat; make a cur- 
tain of an old small-tigured dress or of 
pretty print, fasten it to fall around the 
sides of the chair; fit a cushion to the 
back and one to the seat, cover it with the 
same, and you will have a comfortable 
and pretty chair, in which you can rest 


slope backwards a little—was the in- 


fering from a prolongedillness. Rock- 


chair, and lounges were no better, 
while in this chair, manufactured un- 
der her superintendence, by a brother, | 
she found just what she desired. Chairs 
and rocking-chairs, as ordinarily made, 


shoulders, and thereby tend to make a 
person round-shouldered, by throwing 
them forward; a chair made in this 
way, on the contrary, allows a:person 
to sit, giving support to the small of 
the back, in which case the shoulders 


Mmanul 


| cuts it, 


Birpingham, , into..which. |}, 
was introduced about.a hundred, years). 


ture. Then; a single pin pass, 
ed threugh fourteen : pairs of hands in, 
the opjration of straightening the wire, | 
pointiig, cutting into pin lengths, 
twisting wire for heads, cutting heads, ; 
annealng heads, stamping heads, clean- 
ing pias, whitening, washing, drying 
and pojishing, winnowing,, paper-prick- 
ing, and finally papering up. Adam 
Smith, arguing on the advantages of 
the divsion of labor, can find no better 


illustration than that afforded in the | 
making ofa pin, Not only the whole| 


work ia peculiar trade, but it is di- 
vided mtoa number of branches, of 
which the greater part are likewise pe- 
culiar trades. One man draws out the 
wire, another straightens it, a third 

fourth points it, a fifth grinds 
it at the top for receiving the head; to 
make the head requires two or three 
distinct operations; to put it on isa. 


peculiar business; to whiten the pin is 


another it is even a trade by itself to 
put then into the papers; and theimpor- 
tant budness of making pins is, in this 
manner, divided into about eighteen 
operations, which in some manufac- 
tories are all performed by distinct 
hands, though in others the same hand 
will sometimes perform two or three of 
them. We have seen a small manufac- 
tory of this kind, where ten men only 
were enployed, and where some of 
them constantly performed two’ or three 
distinct operations. ae 


How Marbles are Made. 
‘The chief place of the manufacture of 
marbles—those little pieces of stone 
which contribute so largely to the en- 


joyment of ‘‘Young America’—is at 


Oberstein, on the Nahe, in Germany, 
where there are large agate mills and 
quarries, the refuse of which is careful- 
ly turned to good paying account by 
being made into small balls, employed 
by experts to knuckle with, and are 
mostly seat to the American market. 
The substance used in Saxony is a hard 
calcareous stone, which is first broken 
into blocks, nearly square, by blows 
with a hammer. These are thrown, by 
the one hundred or two hundred, into 
a small sort of mill, which is formed of 
a flat, stationary slab of stone, with a 
number of concentric furrows upon its 
face. A block of oak, or other hard 
wood, of the same diametric size, is 
placed over the stones and partially 
resting upon them. The small block 
of wood is kept revolving while the wa- 
ter flows uponthe stoneslab. In about 
fifteen minutes the stones are turned 
into spheres, and then, being fit for 
sale, are henceforth called marbles. 
One establishment, containing only 
three of these mills, will turn out fully. 
sixty thousand marbles in each week. 
Agates are made into marbles at Ober- 
stein, by first chipping the pieces neat- 
ly round with a hammer, handled by a 
skillful workman, and then wearing 
down the edges upon the surface of a 


large grindstone. 


Tue Muscucar STRENGTH oF INSECTS.— 


The strength of an insect can be finely 
illustrated by a feat that was once per- 
formed by a beetle—oryctes maimon— | - 
a variety that is quite common in the 
United States. 
of any box at hand, was put beneath a 
quart bottie full of milk, upon a table, 
the hollow at the bottom allowing him| F] 
room to stand upright. 
the surprise of all in the room, the bot- |: 
tle began slowly to move and glide 
along the smooth table, propelled by} 
the muscular power of the imprisoned 
insect, and continued for some time to 
perambulate the surface. 
of the bottle and its contents could not 
have been less than three pounds and a 
half, while that of the beetle was about 
half an ounce, so that it really moved 
a weight one hundred and twelve times 
exceeding its own. 
than figures can convey will be obtain- 


The beetle, for want 


Presently, to 


The weight 


will look out for themselves, and in- | ed of this feat, by supposing a lad of 


stead of being placed in an unnatural 
position, with the support in the wrong 
lace entirely, you will find vourself 


in your chair almost as well as in lying 
down.—A farmer’s daughter, in Ver- 
mont Farmer. 


A Perrect Horsz.—One who is con- 
sidered as authority in horse matters, 
states that a perfect horse is one about 


high; a lengthy, arched neck; sharp, 
porated ears; a large, full hazel eye, 


fifteen to be imprisoned under the great 
bell of St. Paul’s, which weighs 12,000 
pounds, and to move it to and fro up- 
on a smooth pavement by pushing with-. 
in against the side. 
instance of insect power that is quite 
as remarkable as the one just related. 
ne A small kind of carabus, an elegantly | 
formed ground beetle, weighing three 
and a half grains, was once fastened by 
a silk thread to a piece of paper, a 
weight having been previously laid up- 
on the latter. 
inches from its load, the insect was 


We have another 


At a distance of ten 


road between them; not too long a} able to drag after it, upon an inclined 


nostril; a strong under jaw, to masti- 
cate his food well; a good, round 
body; a big, full chest; large around 
the girth, denoting plenty of lung pow- 
er; thin withers, and an animal stand- 


mals it should be the object of breed- 


Tu cultivation of the banana is en- 


Three years ago a. 


plane of twenty-five degrees, very near- 
ly eighty-five grains; but when placed | 
on a plane of five degrees, inclination, 
it drew after it one hundred and twen- 
ty-five grains, exclusive of the friction 
to be overcome in moving its load—as 
though a man were to drag up a hill of 
similar inclination a wagon, weighing 
two tons and a half, having first taken 
the wheels off.— Hartford Churchman, 


Tue peculiar ‘and exceptional blue- 


ness of the water in lake Geneva is at- 
tributed by Prof. Tyndall to small min- 
eral particles in the water, which do 
‘not settle even if the water is still. It 

is asserted that the smallest particles of 
matter capable of reflecting light re-' 
flect by preference the blue end of the 
spectrum, no matter what their color. 


Aprtan’s Vitta, near Rome, was to 


be. sold. December 14th. Cypresses 


ror Adrian are still standing on 


Vice rides to hell in a splendid coach the land. The most celebrated pieces 


and four, while virtue goes to heaven|f sculpture known to the moderns 
| were found on a part of the-estate. 


ASSAYERS. - 
f‘alifornia Aséay Office— (Successors to Geo. E. 
Rogers) No 512 California , one door west of Mont- 


ago, now the headquarters .of the pin}. 


A better notion). 


Ditectory. 


“BOOK-BINDERS. 
, and: Book Manufacturers, 505 Clay St., south. 
westccmer Sansome. 


J comis, W. E—Periodical and Stationery Depot, 
| L corner Sansome and Washington Streets. “Bubscrip. 
‘tions'received. Agentfor Koch's Patent Binders. 
oman, A. & Co—Wholesale and Retail Booksel- 
lers, Publishers of the Overland Monthly, etc., etc., 
417 and 419 Montgomery Street. 
BOOTS AND SHOES. 

H. M. & Co—Pieneer Shoe ‘Factory. Man- 


ufacturers of and in Ladies’ and Misseg, 
Boots and Shoes, No. 238 {:ac.1.y Street. 


BUILDING MATERIALS. 


‘TY olmes, H. T—Manufacturer of Sarita Cruz Lime, 


etc., corner of Market and First Streets. 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 
I odge & Sroufe— Commission Merchants and 
Dp Wholesale Dealers in Provisions, No. 406 Front 
CORDAGE. 
yee & Co—San Francisco Cordage Manufactory 


> 


613 Front Street, San Francisco. 


| 


flare, Assayer.Analysis.of Ores, Minerals, Waters, etc, |. 


THE BURDETT 


it i 


at 
‘ ma fe ay 
’ 


What they are thought of by the leading organists 
of the Pacific Coast : 
‘‘ Superior to any instrument of their kind,” 
| Mr, GEO. Tl EVANS, the well known Composer, and 
Organist of the Church of the Advent, S. F. 
Recommend the Burdett for superiority of ton~» 
delicacy and power, and in every respect far ahead of all 
nstruments.”’ 


importer of Cement, Plaster, Fire Brick, Hair, Nails, | oppor reed i : | 
Mr. §. D. MAYER, Organist of Ste Johns Church, 


Oakland, Cal. 
‘After trying the Burdett, I take great pleasure in 
adding my voice to the many already sounding their 
My. H. BOSWORTH, Organist of Calvary 
Church, S.F. 


‘* Far ahead of all I have ever heard or tried.” 
¥. W. C. RHIND, Organist of Howard Street 
M. E. Church, S. F. 


_ Examining the ‘‘ Burdett Organs” I was greatly and | 


| agreeably surprised at finding such variety, delicacy and 


R. ¥. McCABE, Organist St, Francis Church, S.F, 


‘“* Consider the Burdett the finest of reed organs.” | 
CHAS. H. HOFFMAN, Organist of the Mason 
| Street Synagogue. 


CUTLERY. 
rice, M-—Cnutler, 415 Kearny Street, San Fran- 
cisco. 
DRUGGISTS. 


dams, S. & Co—Pioneer Druggists. Wholesale 
| A Agency for Humphrey’s Homeopathic Remedies. 
A full assortment of Drugs and Medicines at 344 Bush St. 


ates, Justin & Bro—Successors to Gates & 
(x Keith, Druggists and Apothecaries, 219 Montgomery 
| Street, Russ House Block. 


edington, Hostetter & Co—Wholesale Drug- 
I. gists, exclusive agents Hostetter’s and Drake’s Plan- 
tation Bitters, Nos. 416 and 418 Front Street. 


ENGRAVERS. 


i Brands, etc.,321 Front Street, corner Commercial, 
San Francisco. Stencil Brushes, Ink and Cups. 


FIREARMS. 


urry, N. & Bro—Importers of Shot Guns, Rifles 
C and Pistols of every description, 113 Sansome Street. 


FRUIT AND PRODUCE. 


eston, C. W—General Commission Dealer ir 
Fruit, Country Produce, etc., Pacific Fruit Market. 


GOLD PENS. 


Tpearce, H. D—Manufacturer and importer of Gold 
Pens, Holders, and cases, 606 Montgomery Street. 


HATTERS. 
7 dams, the Hatter, can be found at 657 Washington 
A Street. Call.and see him. 


fyvhiele, J—Manufacturer of Hats and Caps, 625 Com- 
mercial Street. 


he Hat Store, No. 647 Washington ats. San 


Francisco, is ‘‘ the” place to buy your Hats. « , 


INSURANCE COMPANIES. 


raftsmen’s Life Imsurance Co. of New 
York—E. H.Shaw & Co., General Agents for Pacitic 
Coast, 432 Montgomery Street, San Francisco. 


Oe Insurance Co—Fire and Marine In- 


surance. Office, 8S.W.cor. Montgomery and Califor- 
nia Sts. Chr. Christiansen, Pres’t. B. Rothschild, Sec’y. 


acific Insurance Co—Of San Francisco. Gold 
Assets, $1,700,000. Jonathan Hunt, President. A. 
J. Ralston, Secretary. 422 California Street. 


T)eople’s Insurance Co—Fire and Marine. C.F. 
P MacDermot, President. John H. Wise, Vice-Pres’t. 
H. G. Horner, Secretary. No. 16 Merchants’ Exchange. 


nited States Life Insurance Co., of New 
York. B.J. Dorsey, General Agent, 41 and 42 Mer- 
chants’ Exchange, California Street. 


“IRON WORKS. 


anscom & Co—Ztna Iron Works, southeast cor. 
First and Tehama Streets. Manufacturers of Iron 
Castings and Machinery of all kinds. | 


LAWYERS. 


Nowles & Drown—Law Office, No. 621 Clay Street, 
J south side, over Savings and Loan Society. 


ray & Haven—Attorneys and Counsellors at Law, 
G San Francisco, Cal., in building of Pacific Insur- 
ance Company, N.E. corner Cal. & Liedesdorff Streets. 


MACHINERY 


erry and Piace, Importers Wood-working 
B Machinery. Turbine Water-wheels, Pressure Blowers, 
Steam Pumps, Belting, Supplies, etc., 112 and 114 Cali- 
fornia Street, San Francisco. : 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


ook, E. & G. G—Manufacturers of Church Or- 
gans, Boston, Mass. Edward T. Peirce, Agent 
536 Market Street, San Francisco. 


PATENT AGENTS. 


mith, C. W. M—United States and European Pa- 
tent Office, 526 Montgomery Street. Patents ob- 
tained in all places where patent laws exist. 


: ewey & Co—United States and Foreign Patent 
D Agents, Publishers Scientific Press, and Wood En- 
gravers, 414 Clay Street, below Sansome. 
PAINTERS. 


ernard, C. A—House and Sign Painter, N. E. cor. 
Montgomery and Clay Streets. All orders promptly 
executed in the best style of the art. 


PHOTOGRAPHERS. 


forse, G. D—Photographic Gallery, No. 315 Mont- 
A gomery Street. ‘ 


POULTRY AND GAME. 


ook, J. H—Game and Poultry Dealer, Stalls 48 and 
_) 49 Washington Market. 


POWDER. 


Agents Giant Powder, for blasting purposes. 
FRINTERS. ‘ 


acon & Codmpany-—Still continue at the old 
stand, 536 Clay St., below Montgomery, and give satis- 
faction to all who employ them, in time, quality and price. 


armany, John H. & Co—Book and Job Printers, 
A Publishers of The Pacific, Commercial Herald, Stock 
Circular, etc., Southwest cor. Washington and Battery. 


CA M. D. & Co—Book and Job Printers, 532 


Clay Street, opposite Leidesdorff Street. 


Cosmopolitan Printing Company.—Mahon, 
Rapp, Thomas & Co, 505 Clay street, corner of Sansome, 
San Francisco. | 
(ae & Co—Book, Job and Ornamental Printere, 

536 Market Street, just below Montgomery Stree:, 
opposite Second. 
ondero, C. & Co—Printers, 520 and 522 Clay St’ 

Y Printing done in English, French, Spanish and 
Italian. | 


Fatme Frank—Book and Job Printer, (Franklin 
4 Printing Office) 509 Clay Street. Give him a call. 


paulding & Barto—Mining and Scientific Press 
4K) Book and Job Printing Office, No. 414 Clay Street, 
below Sansome, San Francisco. Music promptly printed. 


Winterburn, Jos. & Co—Fancy, Book, Card ard 
Job Printers and Electrotypers, 417 Clay Streei, 
below Sansome. 


RHAL ESTATE. 
arter, Chas. D—Real Estate Agent, office of the 
Francisco Real Estate Circular,’”’ 410 Califor- 
nia street, two doors west of the Bank of California. .... 


VY anderslice, Ww. K. & Co—Silversmiths, menu 
V ‘facturé and sell all kinds of Solid: Silver Ware: 
wholesale and retail, 810 Montgomery St., above Jackson: 


JOHN A. MOORE. 


| HENRY DUTTON, JR. 
DUTTON & MOORE, 
DEALERS 


Way ana Grain, 


Wraworthy, F. M—Engraver of Stencil Plates‘ 


Brntesee: Neilsen & Co—210 Front Street, | 


“The most effective reed instrument for Church, 


School or Parlor.” 


¥. MULLER, Organist St. Ignatius Church, S. 

A decided novelty and great improvement on the 

man les now in use.”’ 
rine GEO. SCHUCKE, Organist of the Methodist 
Church, Snn Fose. 

‘¢ Surpassed my expectations of a reed instrument 
comprises qeisyihing needed from the solemn music 
the church to the popular music of the day.” 
EVERETI POMEROY, Organist the Preshy- 

terian Church, San Fose. 


«They excel anything of the kind I have ever seen 


Mr. FAS. R. LAWRIE, Santa Clara 
‘* Their volume and purity of sound is far superior to 
any reed instrument I have ever seen, and combinations 


perfect.” 
ee ‘Dz H. BERLIN, Professor of Music, Stockton, 


‘“* The combinations, power and delicacy in all sizes 
are surprising, and I cheerfully recommend the Bur- 


"W. CARMICHAEL, Organist of St. Marys Church, 
Stockton. 


a3” Our descriptive price list now ready. Schools, 
Churches, Ladaie, btn will be dealt liberally with, and 
accommodation extended to responsible bdyers. Address 
Gray’s Music Store, Agency for the Pacific Coast, 623 


and 625 Clay Street. San Francisco. 


AMERICAN SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, 


NO. 420 MONTGOMERY STEEET;, 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


In addition to a full supply of our Society's pubiications, 
we keep on hand for sale the new bouks of all responsible 
publishers. Subscriptions received for S. 8. ORLD, 
CHILD'S WORLD, and anv Sabbath-school papeis. Every- 
thing at New York prices, in cur: ency. 

WM. F. PETERS, Sup’t. 


| t 


The FLORENCE is Warranted to be 
best and most reliable Sewing Machin 
the World. It seldom gets out of order. If 
there is one within a thousand miles of Ban 
Francisco not working well, I will fix it ter 
nothing and pay all express charges. 


SAMUEL HILL, Agent, 


19 Montgomery Street, South, 
GRAND HOTEL BUILDING. 


Cured by Dr. Sherman's Patert Appliance and Rupture 
Curative, without the injury experie' ced from the use of 
trusses. Pamphlets illustrating bad cases of Rupture, be- 
fore and after cure, with other information of interest to 
the ruptured, mailed on receipt of ten cents. Address 


DR. J. A. SHE RMAN, 697 Broadway, N.Y. 


W.T. CARRATT’S 
BRASS & BELL FOUNDRY 


Corner Mission and Fremont Streets, 
SAN FRANCISCO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Church & Steamboat 
Bells and Gongs, 


BRASS CASTINGS OF ALE 
KINDS, FIRE ENGIN«e, 
| fORCE AND Lirt Pumps, 
HosE CouPpLines, 
BassiT METAL, WATER 
GAUGES AND GLass 
TUBES FORSTEAM 
ERS, Si: EAM GAUGES, 
MAGNETIC GAUGES, 
Steam Cocks& VALvEs 
of all descriptions, 


Steam Whistles, Rope’s Caloric Engines 
HYDRAULIC PIPES AND NOZZLES 
FOR MINING PURPOSES, 

Iron Pipe F'urnished with Fittings. 
Garratt’s Improved Journal Metal. 


(All kinds of SHIP WORK and CC MPOSIITOS 
{RON NAILS, at lowest rates. 


Elgin Watches. 
ELEGANT, DURABLE, 


ACCURATE TIMEKEEPERS. 


The Cheapest for their qualities of any in Market. Com 
bining improvements not found on any other 


american Watch. 
FOR SALE BY ALL JEWELERS. 


SOLOMON TESMORE, 


Clams, and all kinds of Shell Fish, 


STALLS NOS. 57,58 & 509 


California Maxrket, 
| ENTRANCE ON PINE STREET. 


Public or Private Parties, Families, Hotels and Restsu- 
rants supplied at short notice. Oysters . 
cooked and served to order. 


Pier 7 Stewart Street 
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the Commercia] Herald and Market Review. 


Commercial Intelligence. 4 


The breadstuff offerings during the week have been light‘ 
particularly Wheat, although prices ruling at times approx- 
imated very nearly to the highest point of the season. 
The Golden Age Mill, as before announced, is under full 
headway. grinding an entire cargo for the Liverpool market. 
to go forward by the Valparaiso. During the current week 
Oregon has sent us liberal supplies, the Live Yankee hav- 
ing brought down upward of 4,000 bbls, not a little of which 
is being delivered in very bad condition, as has been the 
case with most of the Flour received this season by sailing 
vessels. The Idaho, since at hand, brought the bulk of 
5,000 bbis, atl in hf and gr sks, besides 1,519 sks Wheat and 
3,609 bxs Apples. The Sacramento for Manila will carry 
3,000 bbls Flour. 

The Sacramento Union of the 13th inst. thas discourses 
editorially upon the weather ani the crops: 


‘Upto this date the rain-fall in the Sacramento and 
San Joaquin valleys has been this season nota third of the 
average siice 185. We have not yet had sixinches of rain: 
but what we have had has been so opportunely distributed 
as to be worth more to the crops than twelve inches as or- 
dinarily distributed. In the early part of the season there 
was a fal) of rain just enous to enable the farmers to plow 
and sow their grain. Lands weg plowed, that is sum-~- 
mer-fallowed, ight have all been planted as early as the 
first week in December. Many farmers did so plant, and 
now they have their tields so well rooted and advanced that 
it will require an extrxordinary drought during March and 
April to do them serious injury. ‘The proportion of sum- 
mer-fallow is much greater this year than ever before, and 
this accounts in part for the general reports of good crops 
jn all parts of the country. Lands that were not so treat- 
ed, but plowed and planted since the first rains of the sea- 
son, also present a fine appearance. notwithstanding the 
meagre supply of moisture. We hear of some exten- 
sive fields up the Sacramento Valley so far advanced 
that cattle are being turned in to graze them back for fear 
of premature heading. We hear of none in any direction 
that are suffering for water or backward in growth. The 
present month ‘came in likealamb.’ By the vid, old rule, 
it should ‘govut likealion.’ If it does, the growing crops 
will receive such a timely watering as will place them be- 
yond reasonable fear of drought—even those most back- 

A very moderate April would serve to mature the 

If we receive only three inches more rain during this an 
the foHowing month, it will be quite enough, distributed 
in three or four falls, to secure the Wheat and Barley and 
give the State at least 25 per cent. more grain than it has 
= produced in any one year. The market promises even 

tter than the yield. Europe will have short harvests: 
France hardly any: Germany probably not two-thirds of 
her average Prices must range high, hardly a 
lower than the last quotations, which were eleven shillings 
ten pence in Liverpool.” 


The Sacramento Bee adds the following: 


“The crop prospect is excellent in every quarter. We 
hear only words of cheer from the farming districts. The 
season is backward because the winter was cold, but the 
season is full, and bears on its bosom the germs of a rich 
harvest. Grains and grasses look vigorous—the country is 
green with beauty, while the orchards are bursting into 
abundant flower. which tells of the fruit that is coming.”’ 


The exports for the past week have been as follows: 
David Crockett for Liverpool carried 64 tons Lead, 4 tons 
Silver Ores, 41,981 ctls Wheat, etc., valued at $113,994. D. 
C. Murray for Honolulu had 208 ctls Barley, 175 bbis Flour, 
120 ctls Oats, 720 sks Potatoes, etc., valued at $9,900. Eus- 
tace for Petropaulowski had 25,000 ft Lumber, 200 bbls 


Flour, 140 cs California Wine, Provisions, etc., valued at. 


$23,264. E. M. Young for Callao had 218,613 ft Lumber, etc., 

valued at $3,962. Margaret Crockard for Tahiti via Coos 

Bay carried 180,000 ft Lumber, valued at $1,620. 

The following is a statement of the receipts of Domestic 
Produce in this market for the week ending March 16th, 
and the total for the past three years, from July Ist to 
the corresponding date each year. 


| 


oF 

PRODUCE. pes | fos | 
328/288 
Flour, qrsks....... 6,311 410,868 490,491 754,862 
Wheat. 37,276 | 4,145,030 | 5,374,018 | 5,399,052 
Barley, sks.........-- .23 540,3 618,833 475,387 
5 490 254,334 249,387 207.659 
otatoes, sks........ 14,806 549,508 521,526 481,025 
Gorn, sks 1,474 49,469 27,232 39,290 
cae 117 7,511 2.742 3,685 
Buckwheat, sks..... 42 2.471 4.523 1,100 
Beans, sks........... 1,507 68.010 67,507 42,260 
y 49,156 34,580 53,698 
Bay, bales........... 7.3; 263,674 84 780 207,817 
Since January lst th¢ following vessels have been dis- 


patched with wheat tothe United Kingdom: 


Cleared | Name of Vessel. | Destination | = Value 
Jan. 10. Prima Donna..... Liverpool....| 41.959 92 C00 
Jan. 12./Enos Sonle........ Liverpool.... 44.696 99.171 
ean. 14.| Marian ...........: 32.895 72,480 
Jan. 21.| Achilles........... Liverpool.. .. 47.165 108,615 
Jan. 21.|Chas. Luling..... 5,200 76,560 
Feb. 1..|Ericsson........... Liverpool.. .. 44,575 10€,980 
Feb. 2..| Mary Ann Wilson. |Liverpool.... 27,288 64,300 
Mar. 6..| Benmore.......... verpool.. . 45,232 107,500 
Mar. 8..| Cape Clear........;Queenstown | 27,034 3.529 
Mar. 9 .|Gen McClellan... |Cork......... 43,882 104.600 
Mar. David Crockett...|\Liverpool....|  41.981| 100.755 
Totals since Ist 4°1,207| $996,490 
Previously since July Ist..........+... 2,915.478| 5,616,942 
Totalssince July Ist, 1870..............|3,947,385 | $6.613,432 


The exports of Breadstuffs from this port from July lst, 


| 2870, to date, as compared with the same time in 1869, 


have been as follows: 


—1870-71—~ 1869-70 —— 
Flour, Wheat, 3 W heat 
To bbls. ctla, bbls ctls 
New York, etc........ . 680 28.623 2.691 14,55 
Great Britain.......... 18,700 3,347,385 21,197 4,085,631 
Ohina. 60.33 930 114,779 25,749 
Hawaiian Islands..... 7,515 159 5,476 
3,042 214 3,752 203 
British Columbia..... 680 68 20 125 
Oentral America...... 26,888 601 18,724 21 
Russian Possessions.. 575 44 
Fijii Islanas.......... 75 
South America........ 6508 13;200 
143,338 3,378,653 280,086 4,174,344 


FLOUR-—The receipts from Oregon during the current 
week by two vessels approximate 9,09 bbls. Some holders 
ef this description are exacting extreme rates, which op- 
erates asa bar to all export purchases. The Valparaiso is 
now loading Golden Age Flour for Liverpool. The Galatea 
is on the berth for Hongkong, and will carry considerable 
Superfine. The Sacramento, for Manila, will, it is said, 
carry 3,000 bbls. The city trade is quite active. giving em-. 
ployment to the Commercial, Golden Gate, National. Gen- 
esee, and Pacific Mills. Sales are reported of 1,500 bbls 
Golden Gate Mills, 2,500 bbls Golden Age, 2,500 bbls Na- 
tional, 1,000 bbls Genesee Mills; also, 2,500 bbls various 
brands of Oregon—all upon terms withheld; 4,000 qr sks 
El] Dorado Mills, and 800 qr sks Los Gatos Mills, for export, 
private. We quote outside brands Superfine at $5 50; Ex- 
tra Supertine, $5 75@6 25; Extra Bakers’ and Family Extra, 
$6 50@7 196 thbs—all in hf and qr sks. 

WHEAT—Early in the week under review, several exten- 
sive purchases were made for export, within the range of 
$2 40@2 45—a part to arrive within 30 days. Other small 
parcels were secured as occasion offered at $2 35. the ag- 
gregate transactions amounting to 35,000 sks, within the 
range. Within the past few days, however, the extreme 
prices above stated are not paid, owing to the unfavorable 
Liverpool advices received by cable, giving 2d lower quota- 
tions—now, lls 10d. At this writing, the arriyals are small 
and little disposition manifested to sell, at the moment. 
All large wheat-holders are at present holding back—not 
effering to sell—speculating upon the weather, croaking 
ever the probabilities of a dry season, short crops, etc. To 
allsuch we say, better secure present high prices and sell 
while there is opportunity. We give $2 302@2 40 ® ctl as 
the closing quotations. 

BARLEY — We have had a drooping market all week. 
Et is true the offerings have been light, yet buyers have 
shown no disposition to purchase. Chevalier is held at 
$1 60; Brewing, good to choice, $1 35@1 37+¢; Feed, $1 25 
@1 30—the market closing dull. 


OATS—The market drags for want of an export demand. 
Stocks are liberal, and the offerings free at $1 50@1 70 ® 
cental. 

CORN-—The steamer California, from San Diego, brought 
up 1,825 ctls. The market continues to be well supplied 
and with but a moderate demand, prices are with difficul- 
ty maintained—say $1 50@1 55 @ ctl. 

BEANS—There is a good demand for small White and 
Pea at $2; Red and large Butter are out of market. The 
stock of small Butter and Pink is large: the former are 
dull at $1 75@2, and the latter at $1 37's@1 50: Bayos are 
quiet at $2@2 37's P ctl, all in jobbing lots; no round par- 
cels could be sold at these figures. 

HAY-—The supply is liberal, with a steady trade demand 
for small cargo parcels within the range of $1215. 

POTATOES-— Holders are firm in their demands, looking 
for a further improvement as the season advances. The 
bulk of the Humboldt crop is secured by operating deal- 
ers, who are exacting extreme prices—say $1 87°3@2 Bo- 
degas and Petalumas. $1 75 100 bs. 

ONION S—The market is poorly supplied with choice sil- 
ver skins, and are held at $2 W; Oregon, $2@2 25 B 100 bs. 

WOOL-—Arrivals from southern coast ports are becom- 
ing more liberal Sales of 20,000 bs during the week, upon 
private terms. The range of the market, 20@25c as ex- 
tremes. We have now buyers here from Boston, New 
¥ork, and Philadelphia, each watching the opening spring 
market. There is every indication at present of a lively 
competition a few weeks hence between our local manu- 
facturers and Eastern operators. 

HIDES — The market is steady at 15'¢c for Foreign; 
for Dry Slaughterers’ stock: Salted, 7+4@8c. 

TALLOW—The purchases of the week approximate 300.- 
000 Ibs at 74¢c. The stock otherwise is 600,000 is, and 
is held at 8c. 

BRAN—Owing to the light supply, is higher—$27 50@30— 
the latter jobbing price from the mill. 

MIDDLINGS—The demand for feed is fair 
$40@42 50 ton. 

OIL CAKE MEAL—The mill price to dealers is $33 ® 
ton. | 

RYE—The demand is light at $2 15@2 25 B 100 bs. 

BUCK WHEAT—Small sales at $-@3 25 100 bs. 


at $35: fine, 


HOPS-—Stocks are liberal, with but a light demand for 
choice at 10@12'¢e; yearlings nominal at 


SEEDS-We quote Alfalfa, 16c; Canary, ie: Flax, 
3@34¢c; Castor Beans, 446c. 


BEESWAX-—Is very scarce, and quotable at 25@We b. 
CATTLE—The market for Beef is poorly supplied, and 
prices quite firm. We quote slaughterers’ prices as follows: 
‘Beef, per qr, Sneep, 8@9'¢c; Lambs, 10@12}<c; 
Calves, 10@12c @ &. Pork on foot is scarce, selling at 63¢@ 
8c @ do, dressed. 10%@11%c. 


BACON, HAMS AND LARD-—Sales of Oregon Sides re- 
ported at 14’¢c in cases, now held higher. Local supplies are 
liberal, selling moderately. The following trade prices ap- 
proximate current rates at the city packers: Bacon. break- 
fast.@ b, do, belly, 15c; Hams, 12's@13}c; do, covered, 
l5c; Lard, in tins and kegs, 14c. ieee 


POULTRY — The market for Game is abundant and 
prices very low. We quote Spring Chickens. $6: Hens 
«nd Roosters, $7@7 50: Ducks, tame, $7 50@8 50% dozen: 
ditto, wild, $1@] 50; Geese, tame, $2@2 50 ® pair; ditto, 
wild, $1@2 dozen; Turkeys, 18@20c @ Hare, $1 50@2 
#dozen: Doves, Hc do: Quail, $1 37:44@1 50; Snipe, 
do; do, English, $1 50@2 do. : 


DAIRY PRODUCTS —The eupply is now becoming of 
considerable volume, and prices of both Butter and Cheese 
d accordingly, We quote fresh Butter— rolls, 25@32'¢c ; 
ordinary, 27}4@30c; kegs, nominal]. Cheese is in fair supply: 
California selling freely at 10@l4c. Eggs are plentiful; Cal- 
ifornia fresh, 27%c; California Lard, 5 and 10-® tins, 14@ 
1446c: Oregon selling at 13@15c, accerding to package. 


FRUIT—The arrivals of Winter Apples, from Oregon, are 
unexpectedly large. Those by the Idaho sold by the in- 
voice from the wharf from 8c up to $1 75 @ box, according 
to order and condition. The arrival of Oranges per Los 
Angeles steamer are liberal, and being of choice quality 
sell readily at good prices. Lemons are also plentiful. 
Our markets are now supplied with Asparagus, new Pota- 


us with the following quotations: Apples, @ box—choice, 
$1 50@2 25: common, 75c@$l 25. Pears, # box— Easter 
Beurre, $2@2 50; Pound, $1 50@2,. Oranges, # M—Los An- 
geles, choice $40@50, common $25@30; Tahiti, $30@35. Lem- 
ons—Los Angeles, $3@4 ® 100; Sicily $12@14 @ box. Limes, 
#25@30 @ M. Cocoanuts, $10 100. Pineapples, $6@8 
doz. Bananas, bunch. Dried Peaches. choice, 10@12c 
b. Dried Apples, 8@10c Dried Plums, pitted, 16@ 
20c 


FINANCIAL, 


It is reported that Secretary Boutwell has al- 
ready succeeded in disposing of $100,000,000 of 
the new five per cent. bonds. This is doing in- 
finitely better than a great many usually sound 
thinkers supposed could have been accomplish- 
ed in amuch longer time. Our public debt has 
been reduced $204,764,412 since March Ist, 
1869, and $115,263,591 since March Ist, 1870. 
Of course, this rapid reduction of the debt car- 
ries with it a corresponding reduction of inter- 
est, and necessarily less pressure to raise reve- 
nues for the purpose of meeting interest pay- 
ments. The saving of more than $12,000,000 
per annum to pay the interest on $200,000,000 
is a matter of some importance, and will war- 
rant the present Congress.to adopt some meas- 
ure for an additional reduction of taxation. 
The income tax and the franking privilege are 
two fix ancial ulcers that should be exterminated. 
Sufficient and convincing reasons have been 
furnished in abundance why the former of these 
should be annulled ; and as to the second, we 
can see no justice in taxing the people some- 
thing like $2,500,000 a year to help make up 
deficiencies in the postal service when a renun- 
ciation of a privilege accorded to comparatively 
a very few people can make that amount good. 
The Secretary’s sales of gold and purchases of 
bonds have been considerably increased during 
the present month, the sales involving $7,000,- 
000, an increase of $3,000,000, and the purcha- 
ses reaching $10,000,000, being $2,000,000 more 
than in February. His policy is evidently to 
keep an easy money market, so as to float the 
new bonds with greater facility. The effect of 
these lavish sales and purchases, together with 
the rapid extinction of our national obligations, 
is to raise the market value of our bonds and 
strengthen the credit of our Government to such 
a degree as to render its securities pre-eminent- 
ly desirable. 

It is not improbable that the people of these 
United States will be called upon, some day, to 
foot an ‘‘illigant’’ bill of costs for damages 
done by the ‘‘galliant Fanians’’ to our Cana- 
dian neighbors, as well as for the disturbances 
caused in England by their military prowess. 
The telegraph informs us that Roebuck said, 
in an address delivered at Sheffield, that the re- 
ception given in this country to the liberated 
Fenians was a disgrace to the United States, 
and another proof that we are England’s bitter 
enemy. If Roebuck possessed a particle of 
modesty, he would be the last person to talk 
about bitter enmity on the part of the United 
States, for itis beyond question that he was 
the most virulent stigmatizer of this country 
during the whole of our late civil war, and 
never lost an opportunity to vent his hate. 
Nevertheless, Roebuck is perfectly just in one 
portion of his remarks. An individual having 
of his own free will renounced all allegiance to 
the Government of his native land, and become 
a citizen of the United States, has by that act 
completely severed all political connection with 
his native country. He cannot at the same time 
be a citizen of the United States and of Great 
Britain or any other foreign country, and when 
such people band together to commit outrages 
and depredations on another people with whom 
the United States are at peace, they should be 
subjected to the same penalties and punish- 
ments as would be inflicted on so many native 
Americans engaged in unrecognized and illicit 
warfare. 

But Roebuck was wrong when he said, that 
the reception accorded to individuals pardoned 
after the commission of criminal offenses was 
a disgrace to this country. The country had 
nothing whatever to do with the matter; in- 
deed, rather regarded the whole thing with si- 
lent indifference. Whatever of speechifying 
and ovation ‘was vouchsafed, flowed from in- 
dividuals more or less interested in making 
political capital and coining votes cheaply. 
The great body of the American people cannot 
be arraigned on the indictment found by Roe- 
buck; but the occasion served conveniently to 
get off another bilious anathema against the 
United States. Nevertheless, it is certain that 
the whole body of our people will be taxed to 
defray the damages done by those who call 
themselves our fellow-citizens, and enjoy all 
rights and privileges possessed by any other 
class, yet manifest their appreciation of eagerly 
sought blessings by violating our laws and im- 
posing a big bill of costs on an innocent and 
unparticipating public. 

At last overland advices money continued re- 
markably easy and abundant in New York, 
rates being 4 per cent., and 3 per cent. with 
| Government securities as collaterals. The Lon- 
don money market was very active, the demand 
being vigorous. 

HOME FINANCES. 

We learn that James 8. Thayer, of New York, 
has been elected President of the Quicksilver 
Mining Company. The names of parties com- 


prising the Board of Directors were ‘published 


by us in last week’s issue. 


ard other fresh vegetables. Howe & Hall furnish | chemistry and other scienc es have en alle ad him 


One of our most important branches )f in- 
dustry is the production of wool, a fibre sus- 
pceptible of more perfect and various applica- 
tions to the requirements of mankind tha) any 
other known. Its spécific gravity is the least 
of all fibrous tissues, and it is at once thelight- 
est, warmest, and ‘most healthful.. Recen Ger- 
‘man estimates give the following figures is the 
annual wool products of the various comtries 
of the globe—namely: Great Britain, 264,000,- 
000 pounds ; Germany, 200,000,000; France, 
123,000,000; Spain, Italy, and Portugal, 119,- 
000,000; Russia in Europe, 125,000,00Q Aus- 
tralia, South America, and South Africs 157,- 
000,000; United States, 95,000,000; British 
North America, 12,000,000; Asia, 470,0)0,000, 
and Northern Africa 49,000,000—makinga total 
production of 1,610,000,000 pounds, ecual to 
one and one-quarter pounds to each inhdbitant, 
reckoned at twelve hundred and eigity-five 
millions of people. Last year California pro- 
duced 20,000,000 pounds, or 8,000,001 more 
than all the British North American provinces, 
and nearly one-third of all clipped in tle Unit- 
ed States. The demand for wool and woolen 
fabrics is constantly and even rapidly on the 
increase. Man’s ingenuity and progress. in 


to produce a wondrous variety of wool}, and a 
no less remarkable number of brilliant dyes 
which it receives and retains permanatly, ri- 
valing the lustre and elegance of silk, ind sur- 
passing itin the more important qudities of 
warmth, flexibility, comfort, and healtifulness. 
The same attainments have culminated in the 
manufacture of a host of articles neve: known 
until recently, made of wool, and nowof abso- 
lute necessity; even experienced manufacturers 
are astonished at the wide range which has 
been developed by new applications ef woolly 
fibre; at the surprising variety of style and ef- 
fects obtained, and those that are capable of be- 
ing achieved by machinery, assisted by chemis- 


try. Unreflecting writers have freqiently as- P 


serted that the United States, with its vast 
grazing facilities, can advantageously grow wool 
for export; but the fallacy-of such s doctrine 
has been sufficiently refuted by the facts. 

In the seven years, 1858-64, inclusite, the en- 
tire export of wool from this country to all oth- 
ers only amounted to $1,725,799, and in 1860 
our exports of wool to all the manufacturing na- 
tions of the globe only reached $20,238, while 
our imports of playing cards amounied, in the 
same year, to $19,238. It is certam that we 
have never found a foreign market for our wools, 
and the higher cost of labor and money which 
prohibits exports of woolen goods, must limit 
the demand to home consumption, which infi- 
nitely exceeds the supply, and compels us to 
purchase the products of other countries, and 
employ their skilled artisans, instead of our 
own. If the annual production of American 
wools were 500,000,000 pounds, we would find 
use for it all. It was sufficiently shown at the 
great Paris Exposition Universelle that Ameri- 
can carpets were superior to the English of the 
same grades, and that in the American Brussels 
and tapestry carpets there was no irferiority in 
designs, colors or texture. It is also true that 
the American retail purchaser is always com- 
pelled to pay a higher price for a foreign-made 
carpet of the same grade, because he can pur- 
chase a better American carpet at the price of 
the foreign article. The rapid progress made 
within three or four years in the improvement 
of machinery, and the conversion of wool into 
many entirely new fabrics, has enlarged the field 
of its employment to such an extent that we 
must always require vastly more than we can 
supply from home resources. In the manufac- 
ture of carpets, rugs, felting, slippers, linings 
for winter overshoes, filters, and many other 
similar articles, the coarser and longer-fibred 
wools are required, and these are not produced 
in any notable quantity in the United States. 
The Australian wools possess the requisite 
qualities, and if they were permitted to come 
here free of duty would undoubtedly seek this 
market, in preference to all others. We could 
then combine their coarse with our fine mate- 
rial, and establish a series of carpet and woolen 
factories on this coast, which could not be oth- 
er than most beneficial to all other interests. 

During the first nine months of 1870, Aus- 
tralia exported to England 164,281,180 pounds 
of wool, which, with her domestic clip, as above 
given, shows that England used over 424,281,- 
180 pounds .of wool in 1870. Much of that 
found a market in this country in the shape of 
carpets, inferior cloths, feltings, etc., which we 
ought to have manufactured ourselves, and 
could have so done with benefit to all classes 
had it not been strangled by the almost pro- 
hibitory duties imposed on foreign wools. We 
pay for it in the end with the cost of manu- 
facture, commissions, insurance, freight, and 
profits earned by several parties added. Not 
many years ago we imported all our delaines, 
but now we manufacture 60,000,000 yards per 
annum, which are all consumed in this coun- 
try, and are far superior to the best French, 
having received the grand prize of a gold med- 
al, valued at 1,000 francs, and 9,000 francs in 
gold, at the Paris Exposition. It is because 
our domestic wools are superior to any foreign 
for this business, and consequently no foreign 
competition is to be apprehended in this line. 
But it is not sound policy to cramp and hamper 
our capabilities in other fields of woolen manu- 
factures, nor to make us pay compulsatory 
tribute to the wool-growers, manufacturers, 
merchants, and shipping of Great. Britain, or 
other foreign countries, for our carpets or arti- 
cles made of the coarser grade wools. There 
is now reasonable ground to believe that the Cali- 
fornia wool clip for 1871 will at least reach 
25,000,000 pounds, the major portion of which. 
will be exported to Eastern markets, because of 
its remarkably fine and superior quality, except 
that which is burry, for which there is but 
limited demand here. But if we could receive 
the Australian grades to mix with ours, by 
far the greater part, if not the whole, would 
be manufactured and consumed by our own 
people, and our neighbors on this coast, west- 
ern Mexico, the Pacific countries of South 


America, and the islanders of the Pacific 
Oceanica. The remarkable success which has 
attended our domestic woolen mills would be 
largely increased by the introduction of Aus- 
tralian wools, and the consequent addition of 
new mills which would supply home wanfs. 
Lucrative business would result to the Aus- 
tralian line of steamers, and vessels loaded with 
coal could top off with Australian wools with 
advantage to all concerned. In this manner 
thriving business connections could be estab- 


lished with those colonies, which would tn- 
doubtedly reciprocate largely. 


OUR WOOL INTEREST, 
Corrected. weekly by H. Beats, Editor ofthe 


Commercial Herald 


Wholesale Prices Current. | 


and Market Review. 


Quotations.it should be understood, are intendedto rep- 


& 


resent the wholesale prices obtainable for entireinvoices 


Bread. 
Pilot, # 5 
Crackers in tins.— — @— 
Soda Biscuit....— 8 @— 18 
Cakes * tins....— 10 @— 1 
do ratent..— — @— 

Adamantine 14 
Cement, ete. 
nosendale.,..... 3 — g 4— 
Plaster, Calc'd.. 3 25 @ 3 50. 
Cigars. 

Cal’a 85 150— 
45 — @ b0— 
50 @ 60— 
Coal. 
Australian..... 12 25 @12 
Bay... 9 25 


Scotch. ... ....12 — @:2 50 
Vancouver Isl..10 — @— — 
Coffee. 

Costa KRica......™ 16 
Guatemala. 16 


Manila, Cal.....-- 18 @— 19 
Manila made....— 16 @— 17. 
rred Cordage. 


a 
Bolt Rope....... 
Bale Rope....... 


A 
of 
-Carbona 
Soda, 6 
Borax. 2 @— 35 


Brimstone, Am. | 
4 
do California.,— — 4 


fartar...— 
peras... 
Epsom Salts....— 6 @—8 
Hydro Potass... 4 40 @ 4 50 
Nitric Acid 16 
Upium, Turkish 9 — @i0 — 
Opium.China, ? 
Oi, Anais 
nn B.rcces 
Sal Soda........ — 24 
Saleratus,? ib.— 8 @— 10 
f h @— 34 


Vitriol, Blue....— 10 
Corks, # |.000.. 450 @ 5 
Dry Goods. 
Drills, bro. 30i1 @ 15 
s, bro. 30in.— 

do bic’d28in.— 13g@— 144 
‘ do _dise, 18 @—- — 

heetings, br’n 

Standard, 36in— 123@— 133 
Do do, med. 36in— 1} @— 12 
Do light, 36in...— 6s@— 
Do bie’d, Zlight.— 8 @— 


8—4.... 37 
o 10-4....... @— 524 
Shirt’g.br’n 30in— 10 
Apron and Fur- 

niture ee ia 16 @— 18 
Cambrics, col’ 

and bleached..— 103 
Cot’n F’l, heavy— 20 wa— 30 
Cot’n F’l, light.— 18 @— 20 
Cottonades... ..— 25 @— 35 
Denims.hvy 28in— 18 @— 28 

do light, 27in— 12 @— 14 
Hickory Stripes, 

heavy, 28in...— 123@— 18 
Do light, 27 in...— llg¢@— 13 
Prints, Merimac 

and Cochecos.— 104@=— 114 
Do Sprague ,Pa- 

cific and Ham- 


ilton .........— 104@— 11 
Ticks, hvy, 36in— 18 @— 30 
do 30in— 16 @— 30 
do do 28in— 13 @— 16 


Cot. Duck, la l0— 49 @— 28 
do 1-0 to 12-0— 50 @— 86 
do Ravens,28in— 20 @- 45 

Kentucky Jeans— 18 @— 40 


FOREIGN. 
Drills, blce’d, 25in— 20 @— 40 


Cottonades, 26in— 25 w— 40 
Denims, 26 in....— 12 @— 14 
Table Damasks, 

16 
Do do Linen 7-4 


— 170 @ 1 25 
Do br'n, 7-4@8-4— 60 @— 75 
Diaper, Russian.— — w— 25 


Burlaps. 36inch.— 10 @— li 
do 60 inch.— 16 @— — 


-Print,32in, Eng.— 183 @— 20 


Sheet’s, bro, 3%6in— 13 @— 14 
do do 3in— 10 @— ll 
do bleac’d,3-4— 20 aw— 35 
do Russia.....— 28 @— 30 


CLOTH 
Oregon Cassim's 
Gray Overshirts 

# doz......... 0 50 @21 — 
Blueand Reddo.14 — @18 — 
California do....15 50 @25 30 


424] Do 
1 


rnia....... 8 ee @ 8 25 iSh 


50 | China, 6-4 


@— 3 | Plates. Charcoal 
1x 


v |Do bbis........ — 823 


Lime. 
Califurnia.......2 — @ 225 
Leather. 


Do FirTanned.. 3 — @ ‘ - 
Calt Nkins, Oak 


Do Fir tann 
‘Wax Leather, 
Sat. 
Do Fir 
eep Skins, 
n 


-— 38 @— 60 
—- 15 @— 18 
— 14 @— 17 


be 
Humboldt, as- 
M..14— @24 — 
Puget Sound do.l4 — @u4 — 


lan | 
Shingles, Redw. 2 
Laths, Cal, 2 
Matches. 
Parlor........ ee 3 
Lureka and Cal. 1 
6 
7 


889 

S181 


atti 
hina.4- eece 
Ch ina 5-4... 


etais. 


IBON. 
Scotchand Eng- 
lish ton 34 — @35 — 
Am. White Pig.s2 — @33 — 
Refined Bar,bad 


Plate, No5to0 — 
Sheet, No l0 to 
Sheet, No l4to20— 


Do Yellow. — 103 

Compos’n Nails.— 20 l 

Do Bolts.. 20 a— 21 
TIN PLATES, ~ 


ox @13 — 
Plates, Char.10 — @10 50 
Roofing Plates..— — @10 50 
BancaTin Slabs,— — @— 42 


STEEL. 
English Cast 
teel, h....— 15 @— 16 


ZINC. 
Sheets, B D....— 10 @— 
EAD. 
Pig, W........— 6 @— 7 
P 8 @-— 16 
Oo ses an rups. 
Molasses, Ha- 
waiian 224@— 35 
Syrup, 
nia, 5 gallkegs— 90 @— — 
an Francisco, 
5 gail kegs....— 90 
f bbls......— 85 


1p@.....6 
ar 


Anchors, # th..— — @ 9 — 
Chains tA Ca- 
bles, h..... 7 @ 8 — 


@il. 
Vlive Plagniol ..— — @ 5 50 
do Possell....— — @ 5 — 
do Bacigalupi— — @ 5 — 
Linseed, bviled. 1 05 @ 1 10 
China Nut, in es— 924@— 95 
Sperm, crude... 1 4v @ 1 45 
do bleached 1 75 @ 2— 


| Coast Whale ...— 40 @— — 


Polar, crude....— 524@— 55 


owner's a 
Devoe’s Bril'’nt.— 5224@— 55 
Paints. 

Lead,Red Amer- 
.....— 10 @— 12 

Am 


— 2@— 3 
Ochre, ground... _ 44@— 5 


Vermilion, com,— 75 
Whiting,........— 2 24 


wes 2— @2 15 
Nobles & Hoatrs. 5 — 7 50 
rovisions. 

Beef, Mess,#bb115 — @20 — 
Beef, Family 
Pork, 

® bbl.........— — @28 — 
Pork, do hf bbl.- — @15 — 
Pork, Mess, bbls24 — @25 — 
Do do hf bbis..— — @13 — 
Pork, Prime, 8 

bs 22 50 @23 — 
Hams, domestic.— i4 @— 16 
Bacon, domestic— 15 @— li 
Lard, 10-tb tins..— 14 @— 15 
Lard, in bbls @— 14 
Butter, Eastern— 25 @— — 
Butter, Interior.— 20 @— — 
Butter, Cal...... — 25 @— 30 
Butter, Oregon.— 15 
Cheese. Califor..— 9 @— 15 


Hickory Shirts.. 5 — @12 — | Potatoes. 
Check Linen do. 6 ae 33 50 Cal., *@eeeee 14@— 2 
Enfield mixed Do Sweet......— 14/@— 2 
U ndershirts Pala. 
and Drawers. 50 3 ~ BD.— s@— 9 
atinet Pants...21 — 
Cassimere, do...36 — @60 -- |China, Nol..... — 3@— — 
Overalls......... 7 — @12 — |China,No2.....— 63@— — 
Reef Jackets... . 3 75 @ 6 — |Patna, Nolcl’d.— 8 @— — 
Goodyear's Hawailian.......— 84@— 9 
Rubber Coats. 3 50 @ 4 50 | Sait. 
Do Stoved......23 — @24 — 


Fish. 

Cod, dry, D..— 5 a— ll 

Mackerel, Nol, 
# ht bbl......14 50 @15 — 

Do Nol, @ kitt. 375 @ 4 — 

Salmon, pickled, 


— 44@— 5 
Do smoked.....— 7 @— — 
Flour. a 
Alviso Mills..... 550 @ 7 — 
Commer’! Mills. 5 50 @ i— 
Golden Gate.... 5 50 T = 
Golden Age eevee 550 @ 7 — 
National Mills... 550 @ 7 — 
Oregon,......... 5 50) @ 7 
Stockton City... 550 @ 7 — 
Santa Clara..... § 5U @ 7 — 
Frenen Conserves. 
Fruitsin Syrup. 8 — @10 — 
Vinegar ........ — 45 o-; 50 
Sardines, hf bx.— — 3 75 
Sardines, qr bx.— — @ 2 75 
Fruits aod Preserves. 


Apples, Dried,..— 8 @— 
Peaches, Dried .— 10 @— 12 


— 25 
Prunes, liung’n— 13 @— 14 
Raisins, Layer, 
box 4 @ 4 75 
Currants, Zante.— 11 @— 12 
— 424@— 4° 
Mar- 
seilles, tb...— 25 @—27 


Almonds, Lanc.— 30 @— 323 


Chili Walnuts..— 8 @— 9 
Peanuts. Cal....— 6 @— 7 
Ginger, Pres’vd, 

6 — @ 6 25 


pe English 
Fresh Cranber- 
ries, 60 @— 75 


& bl 


C ams. 
Lobster, 2-Th tins 
Turkey, 2- tin 
Chicken 
Gherkins, qts... 
do hf gal 
Cucumbers,kgs, 
galion...... 


am! 


3s 


do feed.... 
Oats, California. 
Corn, White.... 


SESER S 


in bales, each...— — 25 
In bundles......— — 20 
Cheekun's...... —— @— 22 


Hunt’s Axes, 


dozen ove — — 
De Handled..... 17 — @18 — 
Lon and 


uy. 
California t = 
Hides. 
Dry, ...— 15 17}, 


Sh ie as 

OVGIS .,..... 
Nails, Cut, b.— Na 
do Wrought.— 7@-— |Am 


Carmen Isiand..15 — @— 


6 15 — 

425 @— — 
Assorted, pints..— — @ 
Tomato Catsup, 
Do dogqts....... —— @ 
Capers, pts.....—— @ 2 5 
Sh 


OG. 

Cal’a, bag.... 2 25 
Tatham’s....... 2 25 
Foreign......... 2—- @— — 


Suvuap. 

Castile, th....— 134@— 14 
Chemica] Olive.— 6 @— — 
Standard Cal'a..— 7 @— — 
Colgate’s Pale..— 8 @— 9 
Do Chem. Olive— 103@— 11 
California Pale, 5 @— 5% 
Spices. 

Cloves..........— 20 @= — 
Cassia, 37 a— 
Nutmegs, b..— @— 90 
Pepper, Grain..— 19 @— — 
Pimento ........— 16 @— 17 


Kingsfo 


cece — 10 @— — 
Spirite Turpentine. 
Bbis, # galion..— 66 @— — 


Susar. 

China oe. 9 12 
Hawalian....... — 9 @— 12 
Do No — 1@-- 8 


Cent’l America.— 8 @— 9 
Peruvian ...... 103 
N. Y. Crushed..— 14 @— — 
San Fran. do(A)— 14 @— — 
Do Powdered..— 14 @ 
Do Granulated.— 134@— — 
Golden Coffee C— 12 @=— — 
Do Refined Loaf- — @— 14 
DO Yellow......— a— lz 
Teas. 
Young€dyson, 
countrv made.— 65 @ 1 — 
Country packed 
Gunpowder & 
Imperial......— 65 @— 85 
Hyson do.......— 65 75. 


BL 
Foo-Chow Oo- 
,hfchests 


-Th papers....— 65 @— 
Souchong do...— 


Japan, ist qual.— 65 
Po 2d quality.— 50 @— 
Tob:.cco. 
Hf ibs Navy, 
Hf ths Virginia, 
Pounds, 12-inch 
hard pressed..— 60 @— 70 
Do extra choice— 60 @— 85 
Do ordinary..... — 40 @— 
9 in Light 15 @— 
Con'ticu' f.— 25@ 
Anderson's sol: 
ace, Chewing. 9 — 
Solar, Fine Cut. 8 - 
Smok'g, hfs, grs— 40 
Do and 2 Ihs..— 56 
6 


ool. 
ative Cal. ? B— 1 
erican...«. 
Wooden Ware, ete. 
alls, painted... 2 50 @— 
ubs, 8 Nest.... 3 50 @— 
Weast Pewders. 


“tl Ses 


Green Salted....— 7 14| Preston & Mer- 


VARNISHES. 
Bright, gall..— 60 @— 75. 
Copal 
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which we import either plain or decorated, in sets. 


MARCH 23, 187). 


Magezine and Newspaper Publishers, 


409° WASHINGTON ST. SAN FRANCISCO. 


| 

et 


| Among their late important acquisitions, the firm beg leave to call attention to 


"Tue OvertanD Monruty. 
The intrinsic excellence of this magazine has rendered it one of the most popular wherever 
the paelee language is read. The opinions of literary men and prominent members of the 


editorial fraternity, on both sides of the Atlantic, are compliment , and full of cheering 
commendation. e first number of THE OVERLAND was issued in July, 1868, by the pop. 


ular publishing house of A. Roman & Co., San Francisco, under the editorial supervision 
of F. Bret Harte, who, sug its name and general typographical and literary design. 
It was with extreme difficulty that capable writers could be induced to contribute to its 
pages, and for several months its proprietors entertained serious apprehension of their ability 
to continue its publication. But under skillful editorial AC gona and the continued 
_ exertions of a few contributors, the magazine progressed slowly, gradually extending its 
field of operations, and enlisting the services of a heretofore unknown and untried corps of 
writers, who have since made their mark in the republic of letters. 
In June, 1869, THE OVERLAND MONTHLY was purchased by John H. Carmany, * 


ai 

has been more rapid and satisfactory. Its circulation has been largely increased, and its 
wer to serve the interests of this coast proportionably augmented. Intelligence of a 
eeply interesting character, pleasantly imparted, has been conveyed to the enlightened of 
remote regions and foreign countries heretofore entire strangers to our literature and our 
resources. The world had learned to regard California as a crude, rough, and unrefined 
community. Very little was known, comparatively, of the actual character of the Pacific 
Coast and its wonderful capabilities. e appearance of THE OVERLAND MONTHLY— 
an exponent of hitherto unrecognized resources, and a delineator of hitherto unknown or 
misunderstood Western life and character—did much to enlighten the world and stimulate 
further career The freshness, vigor, and raciness of its articles; the entirely new, large, 
and unexplo eld it occupied ; and the charm of its dash, and frank, independent expres. 


- 
2 


sion, soon earned for it deserved prominence. It is doing good service, and g its 
conquests with impressive energy. 


~_--- The Commercial Herald and Market Review 


is, perhaps, the most important of all the publications owned and controlled by the firm, and 
the central figure around which they cluster. In February, 1852, the Prices CURRENT AND 
SHIPPING LIST was commenced in San Francisco, and continued to flourish under that title 
_ until May, 1859. It was, however, subjected to the competition of the MERCANTILE GAZETTE 
AND SHIPPING REGISTER, and was finally merged into the latter paper by purchase, and 
the new compound title of MERCANTILE GAZETTE, PRICES CURRENT, SHIPPING LIsT 
AND REGISTER adopted. That journal was the exponent of commercial and financial 
matters on this coast until the spring of 1867. ee of that year, John H. Carmany & 
Co. issued the first number of the Commercial Herald and Market Review. The 
success of this journal was so complete and rapid that it soon dispossessed its competitor, 
and in October of the same year the MERCANTILE GAZETTE ceased toexist, being purchased 
and merged into the COMMERCIAL HERALD, which is issued every Friday morning. Con- 
_ temporaneous with the issuance of this journal the firm publish a LETTER SHEET edition, 
known as the San Francisco Market Review, containing the fullest commercial and 
financial information, printed on very fine, white, French folio post, fitted to be placed in 
letter envelopes. It is much esteemed by the business community for its entire reliability 
and portable size. In addition to the foregoing, the firm .+ publish 
: the Freight Circular, issued every month, and The Pacific, the 
oldest religious newspaper on the Pacific coast. From this house are issued The Pacific 
Medical and Surgical Journal, and The Living Way, each appearing monthly the 
latter a religious periodical. The attention of experts is invited to the typographical execation 
of all the foregoing publications. The steam-presses are under the charge of the most 
_ experienced and skillful foreman on this coast, and specimens of the work done may be seen 
in THE OCCIDENT, THE ADVOCATE, THE CHURCHMAN, Tur MaA- 


“sonic Mirror, THE D all of which are worked off on 
the presses of the firm, in addition to tnose they own and publish. 
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REMOVAL. 


HAYNES & LAWTON, 


HAVING REMOVED TO 


Market Street, under the Crand Hotel, 


Offer the Largest and Best Assorted Stock of 


= 


GLASSWARE. 


8 ' 


TO BE FOUND IN SAN FRANCISCO. 


_ Being Proprieters of the PACIFIC PLATE WORKS, which furnish all the Sv 
PuaTeD Wakes sold by us, purchasers can rely upon the quality of our Plati ng as being super! 
to that of any imported wares. — 

We give especial attention to the selection of the choicest qualities ef thin French Porcelai» 


With the largest and best appointed Salesroom occupied by any Crockery House in ‘tb 


United States, embracing as it does a superficial area of 9,000 feet upon a single floor, purche&* 
ers will appreciate the advantages thus offered them to examine the stock. 


HAYNES & LAWTON, 
Market Street, under the Grand Hotel. 
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quare 
; 
25 @— 30 column. 
Harness Oak. ..— 30 @— 35 
Do Fir Tanned. .— 26 @— 30 
st anned..— — 32 
(solid)—T we 
4 
Tanned, h.— 80 @ 1 10 ras Law © 
Do Fir'fanned..— 90 @ 1 — give ox 
Kip Skins, Oak wishing to 
i P anned.? ib.— 45: @— 75 
pablish 
‘are 
ages are 
| 6. 
Coos Bay.....-. 3 @— — 250@4— from of 
Cumberl’d cks..24 — @25 — responstbl« 
Liverpool.......— — @12'— 
if | Pittston, ton....— — @10 — 
— @— — w'd Boards.16 — @:7 — 
Redwood Floor 26 — @28 — pe? 
do  Fencing.18 — @20 — 
Port Orford Ce- 
iver *n Lumber.70 — @— — ear t 
ona, green. ....- — | ory an 8 
Cordage. 16 19 west ban 
| shore, f 
| 80 @ 2 10 
1 50 @ 5 — water, 
just righ 
Ref'd Bar, good minus ri 
assortm’t, 33@— 4 | : 
Boiler No — 4@— It is knc 
ndia, refined. Dain ‘ 
Do Bakcr’s..... 2 25@— — tion of 
had the 
Sheathing, # 26 @— — 
Sheathing, Old.— — @— 17 where th 
4 sheathing, Yell.— 20 @— 22 a | 
tians; at 
as large 
name, & 
Soda Caustic...— 8 a— 9 | ve 
ugar of Lead. .— 
Sulphur, flour..— 8 @— 8% QUICKSILVER. spire 
Sulphuric Acid.— 3 @— 4 |Per D...........— 8 @—— 
Sulphate Q ui Forexport..:.—— @— — 
nine, 220 @ 2 25 
Tart. Acid, 70 @— 75 
tm 
24 @— 27 \Tar, bbl...... 8 — @i0 — WW 
| i | | Coal, Refined... .— 474}@— | 
| 
| pure,in oil....— 8 @— 13 
Litharge ... ....— 10 @— 1] 
Hickory Stripes | enetian Red...— _3@— 5 ( 
| 
‘ 
ate 
La 
| 
| 
Flax Canvas, | 
ri Eng. Nol | 
bolt........9— @14 — | 
wie 
| 
iss 
| Cal. Bay, #ton. 8 — @15 — 
Lea & Perrin’s 
4 ! W orcestersh’e 
| 
t 
| gs, Smyrna, 
| — @— — 
at Cal's 
‘gf glass... 1 50 @— — 
| Do English do.. 250 @ 3— 
French.......... 2 — @ 2 25 
ae 
4 lenfield; Pat'nt— 16 @— — 
| uryea's........— — 
Osceola .........— 10 @— — 
Honey, 2-1 tins. 3 25 4— 
Green Corn ... 293 @ 3 — 
= 
Green Peas.....— @ 3 — 
Barley, brewing 373 | 
Peas, and bxs, hf & 
iS + Beans, Bayos... 90 | 
| Gunpowder. AT WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 
Cal. Biasting....— — @ 2 50 
ing. keg....— — @ 2 25 
oF Hazara's do do..— — @ 2 25 
CANISTER. 
| Haz. K — 50 
she | | do Electric...— — @ 1 — 
| do — @— 15 
ih | Dupont. F FF G— — @— 50 
| Hardware. 
Bi 
| 
| 


